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IMPORTANT ITEMS 


NOTEWORTHY ADOPTIONS 


Adopted May 5, 1904 


for exclusive use in the 


FISHER’S Brief History of the Nations 

QUACKENBOS’S Praciical Rhetoric 

JOHNSON’S Outline History of English and 
American Literature 

PHILLIPS & FISHER’S Elements of Geometry 

SMILEY & STORKE’S Beginner’s Latin Book 

HARPER & TOLMAN’S Caesar 

HARPER & MILLER’S Virgil 

HARKNESS’S Standard Latin Grammar 


A complete illustrated descriptive catalogue of 
High School and College Text-Books will be 
sent without charge to any address on request. 


STATE of HANSAS 


VISITORS 
St. Louis Exposition 


Are Cordially Invited to Inspect 
THE EXHIBIT OF THE 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


+ IN THE .. 


PALACE OF EDUCATION 


This Exhibit comprises all its Educational Publications 


and illustrates 
THE ART OF SCHOOL-BOOK MAKING 
in its various stages, including Plates ; Map Printing in 
Colors; Printed Sheets; Folded Signatures; Gathered 
Book; Stitched Book; Trimmed and Glued Book; Stump- 
ing of Covers; Artists’ Uriginal Drawings; Successive 
Processes in Making Wood-engravings and Half-tones. 


Adopted for the Public Schools of Buffalo, N. Y., 
May 8, 1904 


HARMONIC SERIES 


Natural Music Course 


This series, the newest of the well-known Natural Music 
Course, is unquestionably one of the most notable recent 
achievements in the educational world. It is a working 
course of power-giving quality; it gives children easy 
mastery over music symbols; it enables thim to render 
appreciatively and agreeably the printed page; it cultivates 
a love for music, rather than a mere attachment for a few 
songs; it develops the auditory imagination; and it makes 
the power to express musical thoughts a familiar posses- 
sion. No other course arouses and cultivates such an 
esthetic nature in the child, and gives him such skill in 
esthetic production. From the first lesson to the last the 
child is trained to enjoy pure music, and is carefully drilled 
in each subject as it occurs in the books and in the charts. 


BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


WILLIAM R. JEN KINS, Sixth Avenue and 48th Street, New York 


Publish the Bercy, DU CROQUET, SAUVEUR, and other standard methods for teaching 
Languages 


The French and German m‘thods are modern, and are used in many of the most progressive schools 
and colleges thrcughout the country. The genera’ stock of imported books is very large, for we supply 
not only our own publications but those of ali publishers at home and abroad. Our Romans Choisis, 
Contes Choisis, and other series, tastefully printed and low priced, contain masterpieces of French, 
Spanish and Italian authors. They are used extensively for class reading, muany having notes in English. 
A complete catalog of ail publications, also of imported books, will be sent when requested, 


French and Other Foreign 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
FRENCH 


Le Mariage de Gerard. By ANDRE THEURIET. 
With notes. Cloth, 85 cents; paper, ° $0.60 

Les Aventures du Dernier Abencerage. Ky 
CHATEAUBRIAND. With notes. Cloth, 40 cents ; 
paper, . ° 25 

En Vo age. By T. M. CLARK. Conversations in 
French and English. Cloth, 


En‘ Sep Nom. By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. nase. STEDMAN. 


30 
Divided ’ Proverbs. An amusing and instructive 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Sixth Avenue and 48th Street, New York 


game in English, heart 
languages. Ina box, 


Marianela (Spanish). By PEREZ Barnes With 
notes. Paper,75 cents; cloth, . 81.00 


The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. Edited 
by EDMUAD CLARENCE STEDMAN and IHOMAS L., 
4 otels, many maps, and information of all Europe. 
P. Sauveur, with notes by Dr. L. ooarene, 1 vol., over 500 pages, fullleather binding, . $1.25 


Any book sent prepaid for the price 


Beautiful, 
Illustrated Catalog. 


Mount Ida School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Six miles f10m Boston. 
College preparatory, general courses. Music and Art. 
healthful location. New Gymnasium, Outdoor Sports. 


GEORGE F. Jewett, A.B. (Harvard). 


Refers by permission to 
Dr. A. E. WINSHIP. 


Newton, Mass. 


We are more than pleased with them 


This was said of 


Slant, Modified Slant, Vertical. 


Ask Stationer 


PENS 


The special reason, their easy writing qualities 


= CAESTERBROOK & 


26 John St., New York 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. Works: “Camden,  # 


Nature Study Months 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


By A.C BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal. School 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘‘Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Adopted by the 


CITY NEW YORK, 


1902. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


is the best work that has yet been written.” — 


Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have oy been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. 


BOSTON : 29-A Beacon St. 


Illustrated. Lda 50 cents, postpaid, Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
NEW YORK: i0 Kast 14th St., Manhattan. 


CHICAGO : 378 Wabash Ave. 


“ Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 


Carotyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


VERMONT FOR YOUNG VERMONT- 
ERS. By Miriam Irene Kimball, 
teacher of English in Montpelier (Vt.) 
Seminary. New York and Boston: D. 
Appleton & Co. Profusely illusirated. 
412 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 

This book, although classed for “young 
Vermonters” and of great value to them, 
is equally valuable to their elders of any 
state who wish a book of reference and a 
concise history of one of the history- 
making states of the Union. To glance 
at it, however, only according to its 
claims: It is gotten out both from a lit- 
erary, pictorial, and mechanical stand- 
point in most attractive shape. Truly 
says the author: “Vermont history is of 
rare interest; rightly told its pages 
should breathe and its words should burn 
into the deepest consciousness of the stu- 
The book was made in the school- 
room, being a series of lessons prepared 


‘for seventh and eighth grade pupils, 
‘special care being given to express the 


thought in as clear and concise a manner 


‘as possible, and to arrange material in 
‘such a way as to make the whole seem 


like a connected story of the people of 
Vermont. Every lesson has been tested 
in class. The question, ‘““‘What does it 
anean?” from the lips of a pupil, has not 
een without its suggestion; and the 
‘author has invariably profited thereby. 
‘The book is so arranged that it may be 
used as a reader or as a regular text- 
book. The contents fully cover the re- 
quirements of the Vermont state law in 
respect to the teaching of the history, 
civil government, and geography of the 
state. The work consists of the Intro- 
duction, the Blackboard Analysis, the 
History Proper, and lessons on the Geog- 
raphy and Civil Government of the State. 
The illustrations of historic characters 
and spots and of the Vermont of to-day 


are many, clear, and well-printed. 
E. H. M. 


LITERARY PILGRIMAGES IN NEW 
ENGLAND. To the Homes of Famous 
Makers of American Literature and 
Among Their Haunts and the Scenes of 
Their Writings. By Edwin M. Bacon, 
author of “Historic Pilgrimages in New 
England,” “Bacon’s Dictionary of Bos- 
ton,” “Walks and Rides in the Country 
About Boston,” etc. New York, Bos- 
ton, and Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Cloth. 550 pp. Prefusely illustrated. 
We do not recall a book of more fas- 

cination to the lovers of good literature, 

and who, in consequence, are interes'ed 
in everything pertaining to the writers of 
their favorite books, poems or essays 
than these “literary pilgrimages.” rhe 

“plot,” so to speak, is of the slenderest. 

A young fellow who wants to know 

comes to Boston, and is taken in tow by 


his elder, who d#es know and is delighted 
to find a kindred spirit to whom to im- 
part information. The two make these 
pilgrimages, The most prolific single spot 
is of course Boston, and not only the 
locality, but the street and the number 
where the authors live are pointed out, and 
in many cases the text igs accompanied by 
a picture of both the author and his 
home. We venture to say that no one 
book which has been published imparts 
so much information on this point. The 
pilgrimages take the pair to Andover, to 
Whittier’s county, to Portsmouth and the 
Isles of Shoals, to the heart of Essex, 
and along the north shore; to Salem and 
Concord and Cambridge, the Berkshire 
hills, and the Connecticut Valley— every- 
where in New England where an author 
of note was born or flourished. Bits of 
poetry and prose are mingled with the 
description. One marvels that so much 
detail could be gathered by one man. 
The bock, although one of about 550 
pages, is not prolix. Not a word could 
be spared, and those used but whet the 
appetite for more. As a book for an hour 
or a day, or as a most valuable addition 
to a reference library it cannet be too 
highly commended. E. H. M. 


CHEERFUL AMERICANS. By Charles 
Battell Loomis. Author of “The Four- 
Masted Cat Boat,” etc. With twenty- 
four illustrations by Florence Scovel 
Shinn, Fanny Y. Cory, F. L. Fithian, 
and F. R. Gruger. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. Cloth. 300 pp. 

In the above named volume the pub- 
lishers have gathered seventeen sketches 
written by the author for various peri- 
odicals and magazines and re-issued them 
in a most attractive form. The sketches 
vary from quiet humor to broad farce 
and to the most genuine pathos. Tha 
gems of the book are the initial sketch, 
“The Man of Putty,” and ‘“‘The Minister's 
Henhouse,” the former a pretty love 
story, and the latter one of the most 
genuinely funny stories, violating not 
even a probability; and “Veritable 
Quidors,” one of the sweetest, in a way 
most pathetic short stcries we recall hav- 
ing read. Mr. Loomis’ fool traveler is in 
frequent evidence and of much variety. 
The book is one to read through and later 
in which to “‘mouse” for favorite bits for 
all time. ‘“Veritable Quidors,” for in- 


stance, will stand many readings. 
E. H. M. 


A VACATION IN VERMONT. 


Any person who needs a vacation— 
there are few who do not—and don’t 
know where to go should send six cents 
in stamps to T. H. Hanley, New Eng- 


land passsenger agent, Central Vermont 
railway, 360 Washington street, Boston, 
and receive an attractive book, describ- 


Magic Lanterns 


= AND « « 


FOR USE IN 


SCHOOLS LECTURE Rooms 


LANTERN SLIDES FOR ALL EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 


The following Catalogues are furnished 
On application: 


“es ” Instruments of Projection, Magic Lanterns, Stereopticon 
CATALOGUE A. } and Illuminators, together with accessories for an 


Complete lists of Lantern Slides of Places of Interest, 


CATALOGUE 66 | orelen History, &c., &e. 


Also sets of Slides with Lec- 


ture accompanying same. 


CATALOGUE “C.”’ 


Economic series of Slides, Biblical, Popular sets and 
Poems, American History, &c., 


List of Slides arranged for the study of Physical Geog- 


CATALOGUE “D.” {Hist 
CATALOGUE “EB.” 


List of Slides arranged for the smmercial 
Geography. 


CATALOG UE Modern Masters. 


jou 


T. H. McALLISTER, 


49 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


ing and picturing scores of the beautiful 
resorts which exist in the state of Ver- 
mont. All kinds of prices, features, and 
attractions are described in this little 
encyclopaedia of useful, valuable, and 
seasonable information. 

He—“There is something quite out of 
the usual in Spelter’s writings. They are 
so full of ideas, you know.” 

She—"‘Yes, I’ve always found them 


rather tiresome.” 


) ‘ Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


i 


Conservatory of Music that give it a marked distinction 


NSERVATORY 


' GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


and advantages connected with the student life at the New England 


aad prestige. No other school in 


America can contribute as much to a musical education. None in Europe can offer more. 


It is the spirit, the 


inseparable from the Conservatory that give it < 
Every branch of a musical education has a special 
sets the only limitation to his progress. 
Owing to the practical training of students in our 
are eagerly sought as teachers. Practical Pianof 
The imposing Conservatory building and its 
buildings, the detailed descriptions of Courses are best 


which will be sent on request. Address 


associations, the atmosphere of Music—things intangible but 
this special charm and value. 
master, The student’s capacity 


Normal Department, graduates 
orte Tuning Course in one year. 

splendid equipment, the new Residence 
told about in the year book 


- 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15 
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SUMMER 
TOURS 


, of any transportat on line; 
GREATEST VARIETY varying tn aistanes, from 


t days’ ride to a tour around the world. 


VARIABLE ROUTES TO ST. LOUIS. 
) H. J. COLVIN, 362 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 


ELL Whitiling 


AN INEXPENSIVE FORM OF 


MANUAL TRAININC. 


Headquarters for all supplies: 
BENCHES, 

IE 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


Chandler & Barber, 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Select personally-conducted parties of refined 
people. July and August, Length of tours ten to 
eighteen days, as desired. Prices for everything 
no more than charged for board and room at many 
first-class hotels. Our eleventh year. Send stamp 
for prospectus. F. H. PALMER, Editor 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, 
ass. 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing your orders. 
Try us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 


SHORTHAND If you wish to learn the latest 
* easiest, and best, send for free 
Sample Pages and “ Explanations” of “College Course 
of Shorthand,” which is a complete text-book for Schoo!s 
and Heme Study,—a revelation of simapieter, 
FRANCIS J, STEIN, Publisher, 
Hat and Cumberland Sts,, Philadelphia, Penne, 
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We can spell as of old for another year. 

Margaret Haley was heard as well as any man. 

The public automobiles are lumbering concerns. 

Womeu had a larger part on the program than here- 
tofore, 

Irwin Shepard had the best office accommodation on 
record. ‘ 

The teachers voted the Pike tedious. Too goodish to 
be interesting. 

The toughest proposition at the exposition is the mud 
when there is mud, 

There have been no more appreciative people at St. 
Louis than the teachers, 

Irwin Shepard, secretary, is more useful every year, 
and more indispensable. 

The teachers enjoyed the fair, profited by it, and will 
advertise it most effectivly. 

The teachers learned infinitely more from what they 
saw than from what they heard. 

Audiences were smaller than ever before except at 
Charleston, but the papers were good. 

The Middle West did hergelf proud in the record of 
attendance, but then she always does. 

Almost as many teachers went to the exposition the 
week of July 2 to 9 as during the N. E. A. 

There was no suffering from the heat at St. Louis—less 
than at Chicago in 1887 or Boston in 1903. 

All fears proved groundless, all hopes were realized. 
The surprises supplanted the disappointments. 

The best papers descriptive of the exhibits were read 
at the Council. They were on the foreign exhibits. 

The Pike had slight attraction for the educators, but 
the lagoons were crowded to the limit of the boats. 


The exhibit in the Palace of Education was, all in all, - 


better than in all other American exhibits put together. 

No other exhibits at St. Louis receive so much atten- 
tion as these in the Palace of Education. None deserve 
as much, 

The places of meeting were too scattered for the ses- 
sions to be adequately attended. Distances count in 
St. Louis heat. 

College and preparatory athletics were at the front 
this year with extravagant praise and censure from 
prominent men. 

Few meetings of the N, B. A. will be larger or better 
remembered than that of 1904. Who would have believed 
it three months ago? 


For the first time there was an educational building at 
an American World’s fair, and everything in it was 
worthy this distinction. 


President John W. Cook made a great program des- 
pite the difficulties. It was the most up-to-date of any 
program of the N. E. A. 

Who will venture to say that the vote against re- 
formed spelling at St. Louis was as representative as 
that for it at Atlanta? 

The East was never so lightly represented, relatively, 
as at St. Louis. The lateness of the school closing was 
largely responsible for this. 

The St. Louis papers were not equal to the occasion. 
It is too continuous an excitement to make it interesting 
to feature every performance, 

The “Volume of Proceedings” will be much more in- 
teresting and valuable than was prophesied. There 
was no lack of good things on the program. 


John MacDonald, educational commissioner for Kan- 
sas, was the wit of the week-—as he always is as for that 
matter. The Kansas booth was omitted by no one. 


lor the first time all teachers kept within the 
grounds. There was nowhere else to go. No excur-. 
sions, no picnics, no outside receptions worth while. 


The teachers gave to the exposition its first crowd. 
This gratified both Francis and Rogers. It is indeed 
something of which education has a right to be proud. 


It is an honor for the N. E. A. to have as its president 
the superintendent of the largest city in the United 
States, of the largest public school system in the world. 

Alaska, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippine 
Islands each adds One director to the N,. E. A. board, 
and each has a member of the nominating com- 
mittee. 

Booker T. Washington was the great attraction at St. 
Louis. There is no other educator in America who will 
so uniformly draw large audiences and so genuinely in- 
terest them. 

An important address by Rear Admiral Casper F. 
Goodrich of the U. S. N. was an innovation greatly en- 
joyed, and he did not disturb the peace sentiment of the 
profession, 


J. J. Shepard, principal of High School of Commerce 
of New York city, vindicates the claim of New Yorkers 
that he is one of the best equipped and clearest headed 
of the younger men in the profession. 


Missouri led all the states in every phase of exhibit 
and of hospitality. The Missouri building is, all in all, 
the best, her space for educational exhibit is the largest, 
and so on to the end of the chapter. 


The department of normal training elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, C. C. Van Liew of Chico, Cal.; 
vice-president, Jesse Burke of Paterson, N. J.; secretary, 
Miss Auna Buckbee of California, Pa. 


Every phase of education is nobly exploited in the 
Palace of Education, from the kindergarten through the 
university, from that for defective classes to the 
highest expert training, at home and abroad. 

The greatest reception given any of the stand-bys of 
the association was accorded Aaron Gove of Denver, 
one of the most influential and best beloved members 
of the N. E. A. The ovation was memorable. 

George E. Gay of Malden, educational commissioner 
for Massachusetts, as president of the society of exhibi- 
tors in the Palace of Education, was the leader pre-em- 
inent in extending courtesies during the N. FE. A. 


rhe department of manual training elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Arthur H. Chamberlain of 
Pasadena, Cal.; vice-president, Charles L. Kirschner of 
New Haven; secretary, Frank M. Leavitt of Boston. 


At the business meeting of the National Council the fol- 
lowing oflicers were elected: President, Elmer E., 
Brown of Berkeley, Cal.; vice-president, N. C. Schaeffer 
of Harrisburg, Pa.; secretary, J. W. Carr of Anderson, 
Ind. 


The department of special education elected the fol- 
lowing olficers: ,President, Miss Margaret Bancroft of 
New Jersey; vice-president, J. P. Freeman of Jackson- 
ville, 1ll.; secretary, Miss Anna Schaefer of Madison, 
Wis. 


For the first time the state headquarters Were uni- 
formly adequate, attractive, were visited by all repre- 
sentatives from the state, and the attention to the needs 
and wishes of the visitors was all that it should have 
been. 


The lobby of the Inside Inn is three times as commo- 
dious as any other ever available for the N. E. A., but 
the parlors! Well, they were not needed. The veranda 
was by far the largest on reccrd, and it was enjoyed to 
the limit. 


The appropriation for reform spelling must wait. It 
was a great snub for the Department of Superinten- 
dence, but the popular sentiment appears to be lacking, 
and then the men who voted for it at Atlanta were 
largely absent from St. Louis. 

The art department had an unartistid’ beg’nning. It 
was assigned to the vast agricultural building, but the 
room was so noisy that it had to be abandoned for a wea 
bit of a committee room, but they had a good time—w 
packed house in close quarters. 

One of the notable events unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the association was the presentation of Cardinal 
Sartoli, who made a brief address. No visitor since 
President Benjamin Harrison has ever received such an 
ovation as that accorded Bishop Sartoli, 


The elementary department had a notable program 
with good audiences. It was spoken of as the best pro- 
gram in the history of the department, which is high 
praise, for at the Boston meeting this was the leading 
department. 


The department of music’ education elected 
the following’ officers: President, William A. 
Wetzel of Salt Lake City, Utah; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Marie Burt-Hart of Cleveland; 


secretary, Philip C. Hayden of Keokuk, la, 


President George A. Gates of Pomona college, Cali- 
fornia, made his first appearance in the N, BH. A, since 
tbe famous lawsuit over his attacks on publishers, He 
left this subject severely alone, and confined himself to 
the usefulness and necessity of the small college. 

President Maxwell champions higher salaries, the 
best pension systems, tenure of office, the greatest free- 
dom in methods for teachers, small classes in school, 
and everything else that is worth while by way of pro- 
gress. He will have things a doing in the meeting of 
1905. 

The choice of Dr, Elmer E. Brown of the University 
of California as president of the National Council gives 
great satisfaction, as he is one of the mew forces such as 
have not hitherto been recognized by the old-timers. It 
promises new blood and greater influence of the depart- 
ment. 


Advocacy of corporal punishment was more loudly 
cheered than any other sentiment in the N. E. A. There 
will be no return of corporal punishment just the same, 
and it is not to the credit of the N. E. A. that it grew 
boistcrous over it. There is nothing strange about it, 
however. 


Treasurer A. W. Crabtree of Nebraska leaps into 
prominence. Nebraska seems to have a cinch on the 
treasuryship. Carroil G. Pearce, then of Omaha, wa; 
treasurer in 1900, W. M. Davidson, now of Omaha, was 
treasurer in 1902, and A.W, Orabtree in 1905. A 
strange monopoly, but accidental. 

The N. E. A. always has some distinguished foreign 
educator, and this year it was Dr. Leopold Bohlsen, 
who exploited German educational methods as exempli- 
fied in her exhibits. He was extremely popular, as he 
has been all the season, He is vice-president of the 
association of educational exhibitors, of which George 
E. Gay is chairman, 


PRESIDENT MAXWELL. 


As in the case of President Eliot, the N. E. A. is as 
much honored as the man in the choice of Dr. William 
H. Maxwell, superintendent of New York, for president. 
He would have been elected last year but for the kind of 
a meeting sure to be held at St. Louis—good but not of 
the ordinary kind. Audiences and programs of Dr. Max- 
well’s standard could not be at the St. Louis convention. 
He will_have a great and influential meeting in 1905. 


THE NHW INDIVIDUALISM. 


Presipent Jonn W. Coox. 


Has our political principle of individualism gone to 
such an extreme as to confuse itself with its opposite and 
to threaten a return to the old and arbitrary authority of 
the few? Wiat a biting sarcasm it would be to see the 
rank individualism of license merge into the excess of 
its contradiction. The average member of a labor union 
surrenders the splendid prerogative which our political 
system theoretically secures to him to make a winning 
fight for better pay and shorter hours. Realizing that a 
successful campaign was never managed by a town meet- 
ing, he clothes the officers of the union with autocratic 
power, and thus entrusts the solution of a social problem 
to the unlimited discretion of a few leaders. 

If we turn to the field of politics, a more interesting 
spectacle confronts us. Here, if anywhere, our boasted 
individualism should be preserved inviolate. But we 
have come to the policy of managing our political affairs 
through the medium of the political party. This device 
elevates the primary to the dignity of the general elec- 
tion. Thus a return to the practice of imperialism is 
rendered possible. It is useless to ask an American 
audience whether that possibility has been utilized. We 
make a brave show of retaining our essential political 
idea, but we know that it is in large part a thing of 
shreds and patches, 

What has become of our dear individualiem? It re 
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turns to its old haunts occasionally to ‘turn the rascals 
out,”’ but it is in less serious business the greater part 
of the time. The desecration of the Puritan Sabbath is 
about complete. It has been transformed into an ordi- 
nary holiday out ef which has been filtered the last poor 
remnant of intrinsic sacredness. The open saloon on all 
the days of the week no longer shocks our cosmopolitan 
sensibilities. The grotesque school strike dresses the 
old-fashioned master in the garb of a court jester, with 
his cap and bells, and thus proclaims the passing of the 
conception of the authority of the school. Old impera- 
tives are losing their supremacy. New and less strenu- 
ous conceptions are taking their places. No great issues 
seem to be competing for attention anywhere. The po- 
litical situation is typical of the general social situation. 
The first convention has the field to itself in determining 
its platform. Teo the rest there remains only the poor 
privilege of denial. 

lf we turn to the school, where do we find an educa- 
tional ideal that meets general acceptance? We are 
pushing for intellectual disciplines, indeed, and for the 
enrichment of the curriculum, and all that, but there is 
no common effort that looks to the production of a na- 
tional type which embodies the consummate blossoming 
of our fundamental political doctrine as a contribution 
to the ideals toward which civilization should direct its 
course. 

Government began with authority, and to authority it 
must return. The old authority was external. The new 
authority must be internal. But we must not attempt to 
invert the order of nature. We say that the crying need 
of any time is men of conviction. They find within what 
the unthinking find without. We say that the principle 
of the family is love, but love must furnish its impera- 
tives. We beg for the extension of the family principle 
to the school, but would deny to it the exercise of 
authority, and thus we leave it a nerveless and senti- 
mental social group. If the man of the future is to be 
religious, it will be because the principle of authority 
that he recognizes and gladly obeys in every science that 
he investigates in all the realms of nature he has also 
found and as willingly obeys in the structure of his own 
being. 

CO-EDUCA LION. 


G. Hatt. 

Every profound discussion of co-education must be 
eonnected with the doctrines of heredity, an ounce of 
which, in Huxley’s well-worn phrase, is worth a ton of 
cducation. In a recent study it seems established that 
higher education in this country reduces the 
rate cf both marriage and offspring, so _ that 
barely three-fourths of our male and only 
about one-half of our female graduates marry, and 
those who do so, marry late and have few children. 
Menta! strain in early womanhood is the cause of im- 
perfect mammary function, which is the first stage in 
the evolution of sterility, which, as Bunge has shown, if 
once Jost in a mother cam never be regained in her pos- 
terity. These are general results not necessarily con- 
nected with co-education. 

From puberty on, boys and girls begin to differ 
rapidly in every tissue, measurement, and quality of 
soul. This difference increases up to full nubility, and 
is greater in civilization than in savagery. Every 
sexual difference should be emphasized—men made more 
manly and women more womanly. In the family bud- 
ding boys and girls draw apart. To run with the other 
sex is condemned by sentiment. How the high school 
interferes with these laws of nature, recent studies show, 
in which a large per cent. of girls actually wish they 
were boys. Their ideals grow masculine, and we seem 
slowly te be developing a female sex without a female 
character. So far have the actions against the old re- 
straint gone that feminists still regard every effort to 
differentiate as endangering a relapse to old cond:t-ons. 
Again, the rapid feminization of our schools encourages 
women teachers to give their own masculine traits and 


. ideals free rein. 


Once more, girls’ manners are roughened, and they do 
not develope pride in distinctively feminine qualities or 
the grace and charm of their young womanhood, or lack 
a little respect for their sex. Girls have much responsi- 
bility in bestowing the stimulus of their approval 
aright. It is said that association with boys makes high 
school girls less poetic, impulsive, romantic, her conduct 
more thoughtful, but I maintain, women teachers to the 
contrary notwithstanding, that this is unfortunate, that 
something is wrong with the girl in the middle teens 
who is not gushy or sentimental, at least at times. So 
it is said that the presence of girls is humanizing for 
bovs, but there is something wrong with the boy at this 
age who can truly be called a perfect gentleman. I do 
not like to urge that be should be a little rowdy or bar- 


baric, but vigor must not be sacrificed to primness, and 
masculinity at this age does not normally take high 
‘polish. Nature impels boys to get away, in certain re- 
spects, from girls and women, whoever they are. Some 
suffer subtile eviration, while others re-act with coarse- 
ness toward femininity if held in tooclose quarters with 
girls. 

At eighteen, the age of college entrance, the normal 
girl is settled in her health, can endure great strain, 
has much self knowledge, is nearer genius and beauty 
than she will ever be again. The average college age 
comprises the age when more of her sex marry and be- 
come mothers than during any other quadrennium. She 
is far nearer the apex of her full maturity than are her 
male classmates of the same age. It is normal for her 
mating instincts to focus on men five to ten years older. 
She excels her Loy classmates in perception, memory, 
and far more in insight into character and motives. At 
no age is her mental superiority to the other sex so great, 
and this he feels and resents in a dumb way, but he 
seems to her crude and so far below the ideals of his 
sex that there is some disenchantment, unconscious 
though it be. Thus an unwedded life may seem more 
inconsolable. If she turns to plans of self support she 
can compete with her shallow classmates, but utterly 
tails to realize what is so often tragic to her, how much 
more he will develop, and how much more advanced 
her real male competitors in life will be than he is. 
Familiarity, too, relaxes sexual tonicity for ail the sec- 
ondary qualities. This is one of the most precious of 
all educative influences, but boys often grow unchivalric 
and girls careless in conduct, manner, and attire. Thus 
romance, that has always gilded this relation, dulls 
dowu to commonplace. 

Where the presence of good girls stimulates thought 
of wedlock before it is time in young men, plans for 
bread winning are involved. If he marries a classmate 
a year or two after graduation, happy as these unions 
often are, he is often Jed to teaching or other occupa- 
tions that involve a compromise with his ideals and per- 
haps a change cf plan or profession. 

Again, girls more often end education with college, 
while the boy must win his livelihood by what he gets, 
ard more often goes on. Purely humanistic culture 
studies are her end while man must specialize. Here he 
often has his first genuine intellectual awakening such 
as the girl has carlier found im the humanities. 

Once more, girls appropriate and accept on authority, 
but faii when tarown upon their own rescurces. This 
evokes the best in a boy. The girl will always excel 
under text-book and recitation methods, and the boy 
grows listless, but in laboratory methods and in re 
search boys leave girls far behind. All educational col- 
leges show some spontaneous segregation as to topics, 
and girls tend to those departments where old routine 
methods prevail. Their conservatism thus interferes 
with educational progress. 

The higher education in woman involves all the diffi- 
culties of that of man, but with many new ones of its 
own. ‘The girls’ colleges train for self support, and hold 
that if marriage come it can best take care of itself. I 
urge the precise opposite. The bachelor woman, who, 
in Herbert Spencer’s phrase, has developed individu- 
ation at the expense of genesis, is a magnificent crea- 
ture, but not made for wifehood or motherhood. ‘The 
thirty years’ war of sex against sex is now slowly pass- 
ing, and the best men and women are now addressing 
themselves anew to the greatest educational question of 
our generation—how to prolong with profit the prenubial 
stage of apprenticeship to life so as to bring the greatest 
good to the greatest number with the least evil. 


WHY TEACHERS SHOULD ORGANIZE. 


Maroaret A. Hatry, 
President National Federation of Teachers, Chicago. 


The public school, as a branch of the public service, is 
not receiving from the public the moral and financial 
support it must receive to accomplish its purpose. The 
teachers throughout the United States are awakening to 
a realization of this fact through their own sufferings, 
caused by the following conditions: Greatly increased 
cost of living, together with the constant demands for 
higher standards of scholarship and professional attain- 
ments and culture, which must be met with practically 
stationary and wholly inadequate salaries; insecurity of 
tenure of office, and no provision for old age; and, lastly, 
lack of recognition of the teacher as an educator, due to 
the increased tendency toward “factoryizing’’ education, 
making the teacher an automaton—a mere “factory 
hand,” whose duty it is to carry out mechanically and 
unquestioningly the ideas and orders of those clothed 
with the authority of position, and who may or may not 


know the needs of the teacher, or how to minister to 
them. The individuality of the teacher and her power 
of initiative are thus destroyed, and the result is courses 
of study, regulations and equipment which the teachers 
not only have had no voice in selecting, but which often 
have no relation to the children’s needs, and which prove 
a hindrance instead of a help in teaching. 

It is necessary that the public understand the effect 
which teaching under these conditions is having upon the 
education of the children. This information can be 
brought to the attention of the public only through the 
teachers, and the teachers can work effectively only 
through organization. There are those who think of 
the welfare of the children and their needs as separate 
from those of the teachers. They think of any organi- 
zation for the bettering of the teachers’ conditions as 
something selfish and wholly apart from the interests of 
the children and the people, if not positively opposed to 
the latter. While the immediate object of organization 
may be the betterment of the teachers’ conditions, both 
teachers and public must realize that the ultimate end 
is the betterment of the service.. Any organization of 
teachers whose object and methods are not in harmony 
with the best interests of tne children and the schools 
must eventually work its own destruction. 

Through intelligent, organized effort to better the con- 
ditions of teaching will come a better understanding of 
the relation of the public school to the community. 
That relation is still too often comprehended by the 
teachers and public in but one of its respects, viz., as a 
means of acquiring a certain facility in the three R’s. 
Important as is this work, it is merely accidental to the 
great object of the public school and a means to an end, 
not an end in itself. A grave responsibility rests on the 
public school teachers, and one which no fear of oppo- 
sition or misunderstanding excuses them from meeting. 
It is to organize for the purpose of securing conditions 
that will make it possible for the public school, as a 
democratic institution, to perform its proper function in 
the social organism, which is the preservation and de- 
velopment of the democratic ideal. 

Not only must tthe teachers themselves organize, but, 
to work most effectively for and through the public 
school, they must learn to co-operate with existing 
organizations in every field whose object is the public 
good. At no time in our nation’s history have the need 
and opportunity for such co-operative effort been so 
great. Organization is the recognized method of all in- 
telligent effort to-day. 


— 
THE EDUCATION OF THE SOUTHERN 
NEGRO. 


Booker T, WASHINGTON. 

From the point of view of intellectual growth and self’ 
help the educaton of the Negro has been a success, Few 
white Americans realize what sacrifices on account of 
his poverty the Negro has made to secure education, and 
that practically no school has been opened that has not. 
been filled. 

View the picture of a black woman teacher from the 
luskegee institute teaching a school for weeks under an 
oak tree, then with hatchet and saw leading the way in 
the building of a schoolhouse, and receiving for her ser- 
vices a pittance of $10 a month. Later, see her closing 
her school at 2 p. m. that she and the older children may 
cultivate the acre of land about the school building, 
from which three bales of cotton are raised towards the 
support of the school. 

In one southern state year before last, each Negro 
child of school age had spent on him for his entire 
edneation $1.89, while each child in New York state hat 
spent npon him $20.85. But in spite of the poverty of 
the southern states and other obstacles, the Negro is not 
ashamed of his record of forty years of freedom. 

After years of civilization and opportunity in Italy,. 
80 per cent. of the population are illiterate. In Spain 68: 
per cent., in Kussia 78 per cent., in the average South 
American country 80 per cent., while the Negro has only 
44 per cent. of illiteracy to his debit. 

There should be no disguising the fact that there are 
anxious days for my race and serious effort is ahead, 
but never for a moment do I doubt our ultimate triumph. 
Freedom can never be given. It must be purchased. 
Our success wiil finally come by our learning to exer-: 
cise that patience, self-control, and courage which will 
make us begin at the bottom and lay the foundation of 
our growth in the ownership and skilful cultivation of 
the soil, the possession of a bank account, the exercis? 
of thrift and skill, and the application of the highest 
culture of the hand, head, and heart to the thing which 
the times need have done, 
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THE RELATION OF THE KINDERGAKTEN 
TO LHE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


CHakves B. 
New York. 

Froebel did not consciously establish an institution; 
he advocated a principle and embodied a spirit. He had 
no thought of the kindergarten as separate and distinct 
from the school; he was advocating a new kind of 
school, and the new kind of school has come. The best 
primary school of our cities is to-day as truly a child of 
Froebel’s theories as is the kindergarten; 1n some cases 
even more so, where the kindergarten still puts undue 
emphasis upon its tools, still insists that the form of 
kindergarten material is sacred, and still clings to the 
kindergarten as a special institution. 

What is the basis of proper harmony between the pri- 
mary school and the kindergarten? 

First, the spirit is the same. The spirit of activity 
directed from within controls the good primary school 
and the good kindergarten. This manifests itself in such 
a way that the children who pass from the kindergarten 
to the primary school feel no shock. In the kindergarten 
they have been accustomed to much liberty of movement 
and much freedom of expression. In the primary school 
there will still be much liberty of movement, and pro- 
hibitions of the old-fashioned school will give place to 
self-control for the ends of the school. 

Second, the work done is quite similar. This is espe- 
cially true of manual work. Witness the exhibit from 
those cities in which the purely geometric basis of 
manual work in the kindergarten has been abandoned 
and constructive and creative exercises have been substi- 
tuted. To little children the objects used in the kinder- 
garten are valuable as tools to do things with. The 
sphere is a ball, the cube and cylinder blocks. The study 
of oriental symbolism as applied to the kindergarten is 
about as valuable as the study of the orientation of the 
Pyramid of Cheops. This search for symbols and this 
worship of things for their shapes has been given up by 
the kindergarten, while the so-called busy work, the do- 
ing of things with no end, has been given up by the good 
primary school. The difference in salutary effect be- 
tween doing exercises and making things is the difference 
between the dyspeptic’s enforced walk and the en- 
thusiast’s game of golf. 

Educative play, which is one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the kindergarten, is finding a place in the pri- 
mary school. Some things yet remain to be done. The 
furnishing of the primary school is all wrong, and must 
conform more to the model of the kindergarten. The 
ordinary school desk is a monstrosity, limiting freedom 
and destroying its spirit. Furniture similar to kinder- 
garten furniture must replace it. 

Third, the training of teachers. Both kindergarten and 
primary teachers should, in ‘their courses of training, be 
made acquainted with the principles and practice of both 
phases of work. 

Fourth, both kindergarten and the lower primary 
grades should be placed under the same supervision. If 
more supervisors than one are required, instead of being 
divided between kindergartens and primary schools they 
should be districted, all having charge of some primary 
schools and some kindergartens. 

The transition from the conditions of infancy to those 
of maturity is gradual and imperceptible, so should be 
the progress of his education. Every step ferward should 
be a joyous step from one position of successful activity 
to another of higher and more difficult, but equally en- 
joyable, activity. 

THE NATURAL ACTIVITIES OF CHILDREN 

AS DETERMINING THE INDUSTRIES 


IN EARLY EDUCATION. 


KATHARINE E, Dopp, 
Instructor in extension division, Univercity of Chicago. 

Unconsciously each child during the elementary school 
period is working out the problem of reconciling his 
physical inheritance from the past with the complex so- 
ciety into which he is born. The purpose of elementary 
education is to give assistance in solving this problem. 

Previous to the age of seven years, the most character- 
istic activities of the child are those which involve the 
use of the large muscles. Instinctively the child imitates 
movements and sounds, and in so doing acquires a rich 
fund of experience. 

The fact that the child is less interested in a round of 
activities than in some striking particular favors expres- 
sion through pantomime and dramatic play. Since these 
activities require neither tools nor materials, they are 
Within the reach of every child. The use of pantomime, 
(dramatic play, modeling, painting, all of which are well 


suited to express the point of greatest dramatic interest, 
should not be construed to mean that the educative mate- 
rials of the child should consist of disconnected facts. 
Just as occupations relate a variety of impulses and 
activities, so such objects as the home, the neighborhood, 
and simple farm life relate a variety of occupations. 

The most appropriate occupations for the child who is 
making the transition from infancy to childhood are 
similar to those of the race when it is making the tran- 
sition from the use of natural to artificial tools. The 
purpose of these occupations is not skill, but growth and 
acquisition of experience rich in facts fundamental to 
the sciences and the arts. re 

The period of childhood is characterized by the de- 
velopment of the small muscles and the nerve-centres 
which control skilful movements. The normal develop- 
ment of the fine muscles involves rich psychic accom- 
paniments. Interest is now manifest in skill and in 
taking an orderly series of steps for attaining ends which 
are desired. 

Elaborate equipments and ample means of financial 
support are desirable, but not essential. Of far greater 
consequence is a community spirit consecrated to educa- 
tional work. It is a serious mistake to supply the child 
with materials and tools for which he has felt no need. 
When gifts are bestowed too lavishly, either by nature 
or by man, the individual is deprived of normal motives 
for activity. 

The use of obsolete processes in the education of the 
child is not a return to the past. It is helping the child 
to lay claim to his social inheritance. The highest. 
achievements of modern societies function in the edu- 
eation of the child not as formulated statements to be 
memorized, but as ideals which lead the child ever on- 
ward and upward to a higher life than we have yet 
realized. 


In discussion of this paper Dr. G. Stanley Hall first 
characterized the industries of primitive man which 
anthropological literature describes. There were fishing, 
hunting, domestication, agriculture, the evolution of 
elothes and shelter. This rich, varied, ancient mode of 
life still charms not only philosophers, but busy men 
and women who live in some camp by forest or moun- 
tain, dropping all responsibility and conventionality, 
and recreating themselves by lapsing to primitive con- 
ditions. The most persistent plays and games are not, 
as Cross says, practicing for future occupations, but are 
repetitions in abridged and sportive form of the occupa- 
tions of ancient forbears. The child’s spontaneous 
acts are early human occupations epitomized. Impulse 
to revive the past is basal in the child. The high school 
boy yells at a match, a collegian paints the town red, a 
crowd gathers at a fight, boys form gangs, and children 
at once relapse when school is out down the philetic 
ladder in all their activities because sport harks bac*. 
Compared with all these sedentary and school life with 
hooks is new and hard. 

The younger the child the more important this factor 
which is essentially the liberal and humanistic side of 
industrial training. The school can, first, prevent chil- 
dren from entering degrading and over specialized in- 
dustries where the individual must do all his life cne 
of the sixty processes of making a shirt. Second, it 
can resist the reduction of the motor side, and magnify 
it at every point. Many details. were also given here. 
Third, school industries must focus on the product, not 
on the process. It does just the reverse. The history 
of work shows that it is always to satisfy a want. If 
boys make things they must be things they are to get 
most pleasure in using. The speaker advocated witb 
some detail kites, tops, scientific toys, and for high 
school, physical and chemical apparatus. He also ad- 
vocated certain rudiments from glass blowing, rubber, 
leather, paper pasteboard, soldering, typesetting, etc., 
in place of the very restricted and formal work in wood 
and iron. Lastly, accuracy and finish must be avoided, 


CHILD STUDY IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


~ 


Miss ANNA 
State Normal School, California, Pa., made these points: — 


1. . The first result of child study in normal schools is 
that those who work at some phase of it come to be more 
interested in children, and have a more intelligent sym- 
pathy for them. 

2. A young teacher who is making a systematic study 
of children finds in it a good opportunity for coming into 
friendly relations with the mothers. 

38. It adds to the professional spirit of the student 
teacher to feel that he is taking part in a great educa- 


tional movement. . 
4. He is more likely to understand, and is more likely 


to apply the results reached by scientific investigators. 

5. It is not expected that the conclusions reached by 
students at the age of those in our normal school classes 
will have much value in themselves. The best result is 
the attitude and interest aroused in the students. 


O-— -— 


LIBRARY WORK IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


TuEovoreE B. Noss, 
California, Pa. 

Normal schools exist for the good of publie schools. 
In the public schools there has been of late a change of 
stress in the subject matter of instruction, from form to 
content. Instruction now deals more with things of in- 
trinsic interest and value, such as literature, history, na- 
ture, art, etc., and less with mere formal studies, such as 
number, grammar, ete. This change makes the library 
indispensable in the publie school, and gives it an im- 
portance as an educational factor never so greatly felt 
before. A better quality of education is obtained by a 
liberal reading of many books than by a too slavish use 
of a single text-book. Good literature does much to re- 
deem instruction from dull routine. Schools should pro- 
vide for more reading of good books than in the past. 
How can the normal school promote library work and 
methods? 

The frequent and systematic use of the library is a 
habit. Like other useful habits, it should be acquired 
early. If formed early, it must be acquired either in the 
home or in the school. Unfortunately, a large majority 
of children neither have access to many suitable books, 
nor the help of a mother specially gifted in the delicate 
and difficult art of creating interest in literature. Hence 
the large majority of children must gain the reading 
habit, if at all, in the school. If they succeed in doing 
so there, it will be because their teachers themselves have 
a strong interest in good literature and skill in awaken- 
ing this interest in others. As is the teacher, so is the 
school. If teachers are to meet fully the needs of pupils 
in this respect, they must themselves be familiar with 
library work and have adequate training in it. The 
normal schools must be depended upon, mainly, to fur- 


nish the needed facilities for such training. ‘To some ex- 
tent, they seem to be doing so. A few normal schools 


make the library a potent factor in their professional 
training. Any well-planned effort by normal schools to 
familiarize their students with library methods will yield 
gratifying results. 

, 


Miss Grace SAtisrury, 
Whitewater, Wis. 

Dr. Noss has put before us so clearly the value of the li- 
brary habit and its natural method of acquirement, that 
we can remain in no doubt as to the need of instruction 
in the use of books in normal schools. If the children in 
our schools are in need of training along this line, their 
teachers in many cases are in as great need. We must 
meet their needs before they can meet the needs of 
others. I believe in progressing still farther along the 
lines indicated by Dr. Noss. 

Every normal school should give two distinct courses 
in library work; one in the use of the library, and the 
other on its organization. The first should be given to 
all entering pupils, and should consist of a series of les- 
sons on general reference books, the card catalog, and 
the classification. This course should be accompanied 
by practical work. The second course should be given 
to pupils in the advance course who are already familiar 
with the use of the library, and its aim should be to fit 
them to make most useful the libraries in the schools in 
which they expect to teach. In this course they should 
be taught not only how to select and order books, but 
also how to classify and catalog them, the work, of 
course, to be very simple and elementary. They should 
also be given work in mending books, mounting pictures, 
binding magazines in manila covers, etc. 

While this outline of work sounds overpowering, it is 
not impractical. Such a course has been given in the 
Whitewater Normal School, and letters from graduates 
who have taken it prove that a reasonable number of 


‘them are actually putting into practice the knowledge 


gained. The men of the school are more apt to vse the 
work than the young women, as on graduation they hold 


responsible positions, and can control the iipraries of the 


schools in which they teach. 

_ Now that school libraries are growing to be such a 
feature of our school system, our teachers must learn 
how to get the most possible good out of them. This 
can only be done, I believe, by giving work in library 


methods in our normal schools. 
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THE DUTY OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL 
IN RELATION TO DISTRICT SCHOOL 


LIBRARIES. 

Jasrer N. WILKINSON, 
Emporia, Kansas. 

The name library stands in the minds of all of us 
for something good, even though there be uncertainty as 
to what the library contains or how it is to be used. The 
district school library has been supposed to place books 
in the reach of all the children, but that depends on how 
the library is managed. The writer remembers that 
when the district libraries in Ohio were supposed forty 
years ago to be doing effective work he found access to 
the district books only during the brief time when they 
were left at his father’s home. They were not offered 
to the children in the school. The state of Kansas has 
long had a law providing for the library tax in each dis- 
trict, and this law wisely provided for the classes of 
books to be purchased, because experience has shown 
that most districts were without guidance in the expendi- 
ture of library funds. Even the legal exclusion of fiction 
from the purchases did not suffice to secure the purchase 
of good books. 

There is no possibility of making libraries by legis- 
lation, or by any kind of endowment, however generous. 
A small amount of money can secure good results in a 
library if competent leadership can be obtained. The 
teacher of the district school is the one person in each 
district who should be competent as a leader. 

The normal schools make more rapid progress than can 
any other agency for increasing the number of teachers 
who are library wise. As teachers trained in the normal 
school go into county institutes and county teachers’ 
associations, they should go as a leaven for the whole 
lump. The duty of the normal school, then, is to send 
out trained teachers who are trained librarians. As the 
duty of the normal scheol is to train teachers it follows 
that if teachers should be library wise, it is the duty of 
normal schools to give that library wisdom. 


IN HOW FAR MAY CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


TAKE THE PLACE OF ADULT PSYCHOL- 
OGY OR RATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY IN 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS? 
Dr. G. Srantey Hatt, 
Clark University, Worcester. 

1. The psychology of the child and that of the 
adult are radically different. The younger the child, 
the less help can the teacher get from current philoso- 
phies, most of which are without practical value, and 
some of which do harm. 

2. Child psychology lays far greater stress on the 
body, while adult schemes are too exclusively occupied 
with mentality. Child psychology studies each sense; 
tests for incipient disease; looks out for every point of 
modern hygiene; and regards health as the prime con- 
dition of all school work. We have already here a 
precious body of established knowledge and a few texts 
of the highest value, which every teacher should know. 

3. Next comes the study of normal activities, includ- 
ing games, plays, instinctive feelings, fear, anger, 
pleasure, pain, friendship, and in general the natural 
history of the child out of school. This is the wild stock 
into which we must graft scions from the tree of knowl- 
edge. The younger the child, the more we must adapt. 
The teacher must utilize every psychological moment, 
drop each hint at the right time and place, and turn each 
rill that will later become a river. Only a minority of 
the child’s powers and activities now go to school. 

4. As to educational activity in school, we know much 
about reading, number, the instinct to extend the vo- 
cabulary, the psychology of learning a foreign language, 
something of the value of marks as a test of ability, the 
detection and treatment of subnormal minds. There are 
precious results here, but much more remains to be 
done. 

5. The new and the old psychology must combine to 
teach all they know about fatigue and the dosage of 
work, attention, distraction, interest, revery, memory, 
habit, association, and, last of all, the slowly dawning 
reason. 

6. Moral education requires a knowledge of children’s 
faults, less the minor ones that merely incommode the 
teacher than those which are the germs of vice and 
crime. 

7. Child study brings the p oblems of philosophy and 
ethics out of the abstract into the concrete field. It 
reeks with details, personalities, and _ illustrations. 
This is a great advantage for women teachers, who are 
jess prone to abstractions than man. Child study is a 


Godsend to women, and also to the schools, which are 
now increasingly in her hands. She, too, has both col- 
lected data and applied the results. 

Finally, both the old and the new psychology are far 
vaster than the needs of the teacher, and all depends 
upon selecting just the topics most essential. 

DISCUSSION. 


E. H. Russet, 
Worcester, Mass. i 

Principal Russell's main contention was twofold: First, 
that the students in our normal schools have not the 
maturity or grasp of mind necessary to digest and as- 
similate the principles of rational psychology so as to 
make them available in teaching, and that none of the 
attempts yet made to dilute and popularize the subject, 
whether by books or lectures, have been successful. The 
difficulty, he said, does not lie in the mode of presenta- 
tion, and cannot be remedied by primers, allegories, or 
baby talk, but the trouble is with the conceptions them- 
selves, which are above and beyond the great body of 
normal students, not more than five per cent. of whom 
are up to such stiff work. 

Secondly, it was insisted that, even with the few who 
ean profitably study systematic psychology, the result is 
to fix their attention upon the qualitative resemblance 
which marks man as belonging to the genus homo, rather 
than upon the quantitative differences that distinguish 
individuals, the latter being what the teacher of children 
most needs to know. The study of children, he said, 
leads the student directly and constantly to consider the 
infinite variety and variability of child nature, which is 
the key to the pedagogic situation. For the crucial test 
of a teacher, as of a sailor, or a soldier, or a physician, 
is his ability to deal with the unexpected, whether in 
little things or great—his ability is largely his adapt- 
ability. The study of children as individuals is the 
clinical part of a teacher’s training, and is not less im- 
portant than bedside study to the young doctor. 

Moreover, with rational psychology it is often the 
whole or nothing. If you cannot grasp it, you lose your 
time. The study of children, on the contrary, is beveled 
down to moderate capacities and opportunities. What- 
ever you get, little or much, is of some value, and can 
be turned to practical account. 

The speaker would not decide the question under dis- 
cussion by any snap judgment, but his experience and 
observation, fortified by the testimony of a decisive ma- 
jority of his maturer graduates, had led him to hope that 
this twentieth century would witness such a development 
and clarification of child study as would make it the 
obvious and indispensable preparation of every well- 
equipped teacher. 

—o-——_ 


OUT-OF-DOOR WORK IN GEOGRAPHY. 


Mark S. W. JEFFERsonN, 
Yprilanti, Mich. 

Books came into such honor at the Renaissance that 
they excluded observation from education for centuries. 
The sciences now have learned to use books as invalu- 
ble records, but education still gives them too early an 
emphasis. School books teach that the earth is an ob- 
late spheroid, a view founded on studies made in 1870, 
of only three points of the earth’s surface. We know 
as a matter of fact now that it is simply and accurately 
a ball, without strictly geometrical form. We should 
teach that it does not seem to be a ball because we see 
so little of it at once, and illustrate concretely. Illustra- 
tion like the hulling down of a ship at the horizon are 
admirable tc try, but worthless to merely tell about. 
Elementary work in science, and geography is science, 
consists in getting children to notice things that we 
want them to reason about later. More showing and 
illustrating is in order in early years, and less book. 
Ideally the book account is taken with rea] illustration. 
Eryplanations belong mostly to the high school age. 
That is why we put geometry there, The laboratory 
method aims to arouse mental activity with regard to 
things, and much of this activity should be turned on 
the world about us. Imagine music taught without any 
sounds! But that is how physics and chemistry used 
to be taught and so geography is taught to-day. Don’t 
define a river. Your definition is of little value except 
for the purpose of debate. Go out and see a river; go 
out and see deltas and flood plains, The out-door world 
is ful) of life and change in its geographic as well as in 
its hiologic aspects and the geographic aspects are more 
available for teaching children. That they are not be- 
lieved in at present is because teachers do not go out of 
doors to see them. Maps should be symbolic of the 
real world, so we must point out the reality and teach 
the manner of symbolizing it. The Exposition shows 
the opportunities for better use of this symbolism than is 


made. If the sixty minutes a week that the committee 
of fifteen suggest for oral work in lower grade geog- 
raphy be given to out-door work under teachers who 
can make a map and read a map, geography wil! make 
much progress. 
THE CHILD'S EXPLORATIONS OF WOODS 
AND FIELDS FOR MATER/AL TO BE 
MAPPED AND ACCUMULATHD BY THE 


TEACHER FOR USE INDOURS. 


Miss Montana HaAstTIn@s, 
Supervisor of Training Department, State Normal School, 
Kirksville, Mo. 

Teaching is not giving information, but a process of 
awakening thought, or finding the child’s native interest, 
as in home, in nature, in music and in myth; and in 
making conditions favorable for his development. It is 
easy to approach the child from any of these centres, 
and his early love of nature should be freely exercised 
at first hand to meet the demands of his developing or- 
ganism. 

The children should be directed to see plants, seeds, 
insects, animals, and birds and their eggs in their en- 
vironment, and observe their interesting growth and 
history. Each collection should be made at the proper 
time, in the best way and for a definite purpose. 
Specimens for future study should be carefully pre- 
served. »« Old specimens lying about carelessly become 
disgusting, and destroy the child’s interest. 

Aimless lessons or excursions should be avoided. The 
best teachers plan the lesson around a centre of interest; 
in a Jesson on plant life select a plantlife centre, as the 
distribution or propagation of common plants; in geog- 
raphy select a “geographic unit,” such as_ the slope, 
rain and its work, divides and drainage, etc. Thus the 
child sees relations and underlying meaning. 

The following centres of interest are suggested:— 

Seed Dissemination: Have children observe seeds 
cairied by the wind or water, seeds clinging to clothing 
and coats of animals, etc. Have specimens of seeds col- 
lected, and- their ‘‘wings’ and “claws,” their use and 
harmfulness studied in the schoolroom. 

Bulbs and Root Stalks: Collect bulbs, as of the dog’s- 
tooth violet, the jonquil, the narcissus, etc., plant them 
ir a protected place and have the children watch their 
growth in the spring. Study the bulbs and fleshy roots 
of garden vegetables. 

Pctting Plants: Have the children make a collection 
of slips for rooting and potting. 

Caterpillars: The tomato worm is the most interest- 
ing. Place one in a box of soft earth, and watch him 
sink himself into the darkness to remain until spring- 
time. 

Forestry Trees. In autumn collect and observe 
foliage, fruit, nuts, buds, bark, and branches. 

In winter, compare twigs. In spring, observe and 
compare twigs with leaf-buds and flower-buds. Select 
a tree for special study. Observe insects that infect the 
bark, or injure the leaves. 

Galls: Study a collection made from weeds and 
trees. 

Soils: From an area that includes hills, slopes, and 
lewlands collect samples of clay, sand, loam, and vege- 
table mould, for study as to composition and conditions 
determining fertility or sterility. 

Forms of Land and Water: Use of sand table and 
monlding board may be good, but why not have the 
child get true concepts of slopes, streams, etc., by seeing 
and exploring them. After the child has observed the 
different types of geographic forms, he can be taught to 
map them intelligently with relief maps, chalk model- 
ing, outline maps, ete. From such experiences the child 
can be taught to symbolize the world. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN THE BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY OF THE HIGH SCHOOL, 


S. M. CouLtTer. 
Professor of Botany, Washington University, St. Louis. 

First among the factors to be considered is the youth 
of the student. It seems unfortunate that biology should 
come in the first year; perhaps courses may be altered 
so that biology, involving use of the microscope, may be 
taught to more mature students. If it must come in the 
first year, what kind shall be taught? Only such forms 
as do not require the microscope? Shall we begin with 
the earthworm and the fern, and stop with the rabbit 
and the lily? Shall we omit the alga and the infusorian, 
the life history of the fern and the alternation of gen- 
erations? Can we do otherwise without the microscope? 
Granted that students should have “knowledge of the 
whole plant before beginning with the parts.” But shall 
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knowledge end there? Shall it not rather “descend from 
the whole to its parts’? The teacher certainly over- 
estimates his students’ ability if he expects them to 
understand the cellular structure of plants or repro- 
ductive processes without ocular demonstration. Though 
we may not ask the beginner to render Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies, we do put in his hands the instrument upon 
which he is to practice ‘his scales. It is unfortunate that 
certain teachers attempt university work in secondary 
schools, but that does not prove that the proper kind of 
microscopic work cannot be done. Without the micro- 
scope, the pupil is apt to get only partial or inaccurate 
information about fundamental principles; this produces 
inaccuracy of observation and interpretation. 

Any instruction, however elementary, should be abso- 
lutely accurate and complete. While deprecating any 
teaching which results in pupils being unable to name 
some familiar plants or know a moss from a fern, I 
should wish to add to such fundamental knowledge the 
larger biological truths which the microscope reveals. 
The study of plants in the field, their habits and relation 
to environment, may precede their histological study, but 
I should be unwilling to see the latter crowded out alto- 
gether. 

The microscope must be carefully explained, all its pos- 
sibilities discussed. Number of students should be 
limited so each may receive personal attention from the 
instructor. Instruction should be given in scientific 
drawing. Two great helps of general educational value 
will follow careful use of the microscope in the biological 
laboratory: — 

First, accuracy of observation, the ability to see things 
as they are. 

Second, accuracy of interpretation, the ability to put 
things down correctly and correlate them. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN THE BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


J. F. Tuompson, 
Instructor in Botany, Richmond High School, Richmond, Ind. 

College graduates are liable to make a mistake, whea 
they undertake high school work, in attempting college 
or university work with high school pupils. In this 
they over-estimate the ability of high school pupils, who 
are not sufficiently mature to do such work. 

Pupils at the age of fourteen or fifteen years are not 
capable of doing work sufficiently delicate to warrant 
their using the microscope to any very great extent. If 
fine work with the hand or eye is required of them they 
form a dislike for it because they are not able to get 
results which have a meaning to them. 

Pupils of this age have not enough previous knowledge 
on the subject of biology, even if they could acquire the 
technic easily. As much time as can be had ought to 
be spent studying the larger phases of the subject. They 
should be taught how to see with ‘tthe unaided eye bef<re 
trying to see with the microscope. 

A large background of facts should be acquired in the 
field before work with the microscope has any real 
meaning. If work with the microscope be attempted 
before this it is little more than amusement to the pupil, 
of which he soon wearies. The microscope should reveal 
something to the mind and not to the eye alone. 

After having studied plants or animals in their 
habitat, and after having learned something of their 
habits, the microscope will become a necessity, a means 
by which the habits of the plant or animal may be more 
easily understood. 

Whether or not much work with the microscope 
should be attempted in high schools is to a great extent 
a question of the age of the pupil. 

If biology comes in the first year of a high school 
course when pupils are but fourteen or fifteen years old, 
little successful work can be accomplished. If the time 
be longer some very good work might be done if it be 
of such a nature that much detail be not required, or if 
the work should come in the senior year, when pupils 
are sufficiently mature as to be less impatient of re- 
sults, very good work ought to be expected. 


THE SUBJECT MATTER OF HIGH SCHOOL 
PHYSICS. 


Arruur L. 
Bloomington, Ind, 

What is physics? What is a high school? Here 
physics is problem solving, there a mass of definitions, 
yonder entertainment, at another place a study of 
machines. Here a high school is a finishing school, 
there a preparatory school, yonder a trade school, at 
another place it dissipates its energies over a univer- 
sity curriculum, The best preparatory course is not 


also the best finishing course. A high school pupil could 
well take more language and defer his chemistry and 
some of his mathematics to his college course, if he is 
to have one. Most pupils do not, will not, have one. 
The high school is, and will continue to be, the finish- 
ing schocl of the majority of its graduates. This fact 
should be considered in choosing the subject matter of 
high school physics. 

A prolonged study of harmonic motion should not be 
forced upon a pupil who needs the time to learn other 
things that be will need to know when fighting for bread 
in a world to which the term harmonic motion is 
foreign. The memorizing of definitions should be re- 
duced to a minimum. Problem solving should be con- 
fined to a reasonable number of problems which illus- 
trate physical laws and principles. Do not give a pupil 
a problem that requires ten seconds for him to grasp the 
physical principles involved, and ten minutes to make 
the numerical calculations. 

“Can you name any fact of which you are absolutely 
sure?” Thus hegins a recent text-book. One mizht an- 
swer that he is absolutely sure that the discussion of 
such a question by a high school pupil is a sheer waste 
of time. Questions should involve physical principles 
and should have definite answers. ‘Why is it easier fo" 
a baby elephant than a baby boy to learn io walk?” 
Some pupil may remember that the elephant has four 
legs and the boy but two. Another’ may remember that 
a baby chicken learns to walk more easily than either 
elephant or boy, while a kangaroo never becomes an ex- 
pert. 

A recent writer urges that we ‘“‘teach pupils to do the 
thing as it is actually being done in business every day.” 
He would use the English units because engineers use 
them. Then we should use the sidereal day because 
astronomers use it, and the Fahrenheit scale becaus> 
people use it. 

Machinery and physics are not synonymous terms, 
although one finds teachers who give most of their time 
to steam engines and compound-wound dynamos. They 
look at everything through an engineer's glasses. 

Physics teaching must be logical and systematic, but 
a teacher should not spend his time searching for “cen- 
tral thoughts,” “subordinate thoughts,” ‘co-ordinate 
thoughts,” ete. The teacher should try to inspire his 
pupils to have thoughts, sound, sensible, serious 
thoughts. This is more imporiant than it is to seek a 
central thought with none from which to chooce. 


—o—_ 


THE VALUE OF CHEMISTRY IN SEC. 
ONDARY EDUCATION. 


Wo. M. BLANcHARD, 
Greencastle, Indiana. 

This is only a part of the more general question of 
the relative value of the classics and the science in 
education. This question was once a subject for heated 
discussion, but has practically been settled, for the 
sciences are now recognized everywhere as an essential 
part of the college curriculum. Among the natural 
sciences first to gain a foothold in the educational insti- 
tutions was chemistry. If chemistry is of educational 
value for students in college why should it not aillso be 
of educational value to students in the high school? 

The conditions determining the value of chemistry in 
secondary education are, first, the proper training of the 
teacher; secondly, the laboratory equipment of the 
school, thirdly, proper adjustment between the amount 
of the time given to recitation and reviews, and that 
given to the laboratory work; and, fourthly, the time in 
the high school course at which the subject is presente. 

The author of this paper thinks that a person should 
spend at least three years in the study of chemistry be- 
fore attempting to teach it even to high school students. 
Cnemistry is very inadequately taught where the s udent 
does not have the opportunity of preparing chemical 
compounds and studying chemical reactions at first 
band. If at least a fairly well equipped labora‘ory can- 
not be secured the subject had better be omitted. The 
time devoted to laboratory practice should be at least 
equal to that occupied with recitations and reviews. 
Chemistry cannot be pursued satisfactorily unless it is 
preceded by physics, and it should be taught in tho 
fourth year of the high school. 

When these conditions have been fulfilled the teach- 
ing of chemistry in the high school ought to lead to cer- 
tain desirable results. These may be classed as intel- 
lectual and moral. The students should acquire the 
habit of close and accurate observation. He should also 
learn to express himself with exactness. There should 
be implanted in him the analytic faculty, while he 
should acquire to some extent the synthetic instinct and 


should learn to appreciate the meaning of generaliza- 
tions. 

The student will cultivate patience and a regard for 
truth, and altholigh chemistry deals with things mate- 
rial, under the influence of a proper teacher chemistry 
will teach him greater reverence for things eternal and 
divine. Finally, chemistry is intensely alive, and a 
glimpse of some of its numerous applications and a 
sketch of a few of the men that have been such an in- 
spiration to the science will serve to arouse his ambi- 
tion and incite him to noble endeavor. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF THE SUPERIN- 

TENDENT’S AUTHORITY AND OF THE 
TEACHER'S INDEPENDENCE. 


Aaron Gove, 
Denver. 
In school administration a definite partition, positive 


and evident, must lie between the functions of the legis- 
lative and of the executive department. 

While the superintendent of schools is permitted, and 
it is his duty, to participate in the councils of the legis- 
lative department, his evident duty lies in the execution 
of the) plans which have been made by others as well as 
by himself. That part of the executive department of 
the school. system which relates to teaching of pupils is 
vested primarily in the superintendent; the responsi- 
bility is his, theoretically, the knowledge of ‘the best 
method lies with him. 

The independence of a teacher is confined to that part 
of his official life that depends upon ethical relations. 
No independence can be with regard to the performance 
of an assigned duty. ; 

A democracy of teachers for the purpose of controlling 
authoritatively the many hundred lines of activity con- 
nected with the administration of schools is as fatal to 
accomplishment as that the patrolmen of the police de- 
partment of a great city shall organize and give direc- 
tions according to their own will to the department in 
which they are placing their services. - 

Concerning their administrative nor educational poli- 
cies can the teaching body be entrusted with final de- 


cision. 
Can it be possible that there are in the ranks of our 


profession—-400,000 of us to-day—men and women who 
are willing to be bound by rules and regulations and 
promises whereby they shall officially determine upon the 
merits one of the other; that no teacher can be em- 
ployed except that he belongs to the organization; that 
he shall have just the wages that the organization di- 
rects; and when necessary, he shall stop the machinery 
of public education in return for some real or fancied 
grievance? 

An organization of teachers for legislative purposes or 
for directive purposes is comparable to an organization 
on the line of the younger part of a large family for the 
control of the parents’ efforts. 


THK CONSTRUCTIVE IDEAIN EDUCATION. 


Wiveer 8S. JaAcKMAN, 
University of Chicago 

A free play of motor activities is fundamental in the 
development of mental images or pictures. To inhibit 
these or direct them towards trivial ends is to stop men- 
tal growth as definitely as though we were to destroy 
the senses themselves. 

Expression in all its forms has been regarded as im- 
portant as a means of discipline. The real purpose of 
expression is to assist in the definition of an imag». 
When a subject is pursued primarily for the purpose of 
formal discipline it becomes juiceless and educationally 
worthless—the end for which it is pursued even being 
defeated. 

Perception and expression become co-ordinate factors 
in a true educational process only when directed by a 
definite motive to produce a valuable external product. 
Manual training as the introduction of the constructive 
idea in education has been largely considered from the 
standpoint of discipline, and but little from the side of 
the actual value of the external output. There seems to 
have been a fear that the result might be skill in a 
trade. 

The constructive idea is now working itself out in ac- 
cordance with two general principles; first, that there 
must be a recognition of a greater variety in the forms 
of work; and second, that there must be a greater em- 
phasis on the value of the external product. Under 
these two principles it is developing itself in two gen- 
eral directions; first, it includes such work as bears at 
once upon the present social and economic conditions, 
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Educational Intelligence 


and it deals with materials from the child’s own sur- 
roundings. Second, it appears in play, mainly in an 
atterpt te illustrate stories that they read or that they 
One of these should not be set over 

Fach has its place, and it should te 
duly provided for. Too great emphasis, however, is 
being placed upon the latter. It is childish, strictly 
primitive, and quickly over with. The former includes 
woodwork, sewing, clay modeling, cooking, printing, end 
book binding. The latter includes the construction of 
models of primitive dwellings, primitive cooking, 
raffia, some pottery, etc., which do not result in prod- 
ucts that have an actual value for the pupils. It is al- 
most pathetic to see how teachers wax enthusiastic over 
these transient and trivial aspects of the constructive 
idea, but remain cold and indifferent to those aspects 
which when properly worked out mean so much in 
every way to human life. 

Time war when scholarship and culture were estimated 
in accerdance with one’s knowledge of books; the time 
is rapidly approaching when they will be measured also 
by what one can do with his hands to uplift the life of 
man. A good book is worth its influence; its writer is 
ta he estimated in accordance with what he contributes 
through its pages toward the quiet and sanity of living. 
There is no real reason why the man who makes a chair 
or a table or a bit of ornament in clay or plaster, which 
adds to the comfort and peace of life, should not ran 
in terms of power of scholarship and of culture with the 
one who writes the book that does the same. The valua 
of the ovtput in terms of human life is the test of both, 
and who shall say that one is the lower and the other 
the higher? Under this conception of culture the goal 


have been told 
against the other. 


of ali ednecational effort, the constructive idea, has its 
place assured. 


FRATERNITIES IN HIGH 


SCHOOLS. 

B. Morrison. 

Secret fraternities illustrate the universal tendency to 
organize. It shows itself even among young children. 
We cannot complain of it as a general principle. The 
spirit of good and the spirit of evil have always existed 
side by side in human nature; both have always em- 
ployed organization to reach their ends. A _ principle 
eannot he defended on account of its naturalness, It is 
as natural to be bad as it is to be good. If secret fra- 
ternitics are good for the school as a whole, they should 
be encouraged; if they are detrimental to order and a 
proper democratic spirit they should be discouraged. 
The question of high school fraternities should not be 
confused with that of college fraternities. Whatever 
may be said for or against college fraternities, it is 
strictly toward high schools that this discussion is di- 
rected. Secret fraternities in high schools are of recent 
growth. They have no traditions. We can, therefore, 
judge them on their merits. The claim that a man who 
does net belong to a fraternity is not a good judge of 
them is untenable. A man need not be an apple tree to 
be a good judge of the fruit. High school fraternities 
are sometimes started without evil intention, but being 
wrong in principle they soon become troublesome. 
Qualifications for membership are good looks, good 
clothes, and facility in “getting into society.” ‘Their 
ability as students has little to do with their selection, 
It soon becomes exclusive, self-important, mystericus, 
hidden, deceitful, and under censure, impertinent. They 
become urdemocratic, clannish, and assume a ridiculous 
air of superiority which arouses the hostility of other 
pupils, and another fraternity is started to get even with 
the first one. Strife, discord, and ill feeling follow and 
the schcol is kept in a turmoil. Exception to this con- 
dition can sometimes be found while fraternities are in 
the early stages of their history; while they are gaining 
the countenance of the easy going principal who is afraid 
uf making “trouble.’*’ A recent circular letter discloses 
that high school principals disapprove of high school 
fraternities. The consensus of opinion seems to be: (1) 
That they are unnecessary for high school pupils living 
at heme; (2) That whatever good might be claimed for 
college fraternities could not apply to boys of high 
school age; (3) That public schools should be democratic 
and free from caste and organized snobbery; (4) That 
these fraternities among children do have a tendency to 
set up social exclusiveness and caste in the schools; (5) 
That they are a source of discord among the pupils; (6) 
That they become factional in their characteristics, and 
that loyalty to the fraternity generally breeds disloyalty 
to everything else; (7) That they dissipate the energies 
of the pupils and interfere with their studies; (8) That 
they are selfish and narrow in their aims and methods; 
(9) ‘That the conduct of the pupils should be open and 
above board and there is no legitimate want or need in 
child nature which calls for secret or dark-lantern pro- 
ceedings and (10) That whatever of a social nature 
which it is necessary to encourage in school can be done 
through other and better forms of society which can be 
under the supervison and control of the principal. The 
best remedy for them seems to be to deprive the mem- 
bers of participation in all school affairs outside the 


classroom. 


SECRET 


WHAT MAY BE DONE IN THE CCUNTRY 
SCHUOLS. 


Srate SupeRtnTENDENT ALFRED Baytiss, 
Illinois. 

What may be done in the country schools, although 
affecting nearly one-half the school enrollment, does not 
involve the merits of the constructive idea. The ques- 
tion is one of conditions. The poorly housed and in- 
differently equipped country school, with its eight 
grades, has no place for the shop, and the teacher, even 
if prepared, usually feels that he has little time for in- 
novations upon the conventional program. The _ inertia 
of the country neighborhood is sometimes in the way. 
Less, therefore, must in equity be expected of the coun- 
try school, especially in the form of in-door work. 

With out-door work the case is somewhat different. 
Through the agency of boys’ clubs it has been demon- 
strated that a good deal can be done. An Illinois country 
superintendent rents six acres of ground, plows it and 
otherwise gets it all ready for the planting. The mem- 
bers of the club plant, cultivate, and harvest on a profit- 
sharing plan. Six thousand Illinois boys, under the 
auspices of the state farmers’ institute, are carrying on 
an immense corn growing experiment. They are re- 
quired to note the kind of soil, number of cultivations, 
when it was laid by and when gathered, when it tasseled 


and silked, the ratio of barren stalks, etc., and finally 
produce samples of the results for expert judges to pass 
upon with reference to the standards used in judging 
corn. 

Some photographs of a country school, in which con- 
siderable shop work secms to be going on, were ex- 
hibited, one of which shows in a convincing way how a 
good, dry basement can be used to advantage as a car- 
penter shop, and even for the forms of work finding the 
way into some schools under the name of domestic 
economy. 

The rather optimistic opinion that the best schools will 
some day be found in the country was allowed to pass, 
but the suggestion that town people will then send their 
children to the country to board to attend school was 
received with a good-natured smile of incredulity. 


WHAT EXTENT MAY ATYPICAL 
CHILDREN BE SUCCESSFULLY EDU- 
CATED IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


MAXxIMILIAN P. E. GroszmMann, 
Director of the Groszmann School for Atypical and Nervous 
Children, Plainfield, N. J. 

Tn order to arrive at a clear understanding of the sub- 
ject the speaker divided the children who would be con-- 
sidered as needing special training, into four groups. 
First, abnormal children, that is to say, idiots, feeble- 
minded, insane, criminal, moral perverts; and also in 
another sense the blind, the deaf, andthe dumb. Second, 
The children of arrested development, which he also 
called the primitive layer of society. To this class be- 
long, first, the submerged classes, i. e., the children of 
those who for ages have been practically excluded from 
the advance of civilization, and still represent types of 
by-gones times; and secondly, pathological cases, namely 
children who started out right in infancy, but were 
permanently checked in their healthful development by 
some pathological cause. Thirdly, the speaker spoke of 
the atypical children proper, by which term he under- 
stands neurotic and neurasthenic children with their 
endless varieties of mental, emotional, and physical 
difficulties; also such as differ from the established 
type of humanity in but a slight degree. Atypical chil- 
dren proper present an unstable equilibrium in their gen- 
cral make-up. None of these classes can be properly 
handled in the public schools, but all require special 
training in special schools and institutions, as the main 
factor in redeeming them, or at least mitigating their 
condition, is a well regulated environment, and moral, 
intellectual, and physical regimen. 

The speaker then distinguished another class of chil- 
dren which he called pseudo-atypical children, meaning 
by this that they are not in reality atypical, but only 
present the appearance of being exceptional, and these 
defects are of such a nature that they do not interfere in 
a great measure with the capacities. Most of these chil- 
dren, and their number is very great, can be profitably 
handled in special or ungraded classes in 
the public schools. There are in the first place 
those that are mentally backward on _ account 
of illness, which kept them out of school or 
which retarded their periods of development; or on ac- 
count cf having beem subjected to changes of schools, 
teachers, and methods, also of grading and of course of 
study. There are further a great number of children 
whose rate of development is slower than the average 
and who yet often possess great mental power. And 
then there are children with physical difficulties, either 
curable or uncurable, that have retarded them in their 
mental growth without materially impairing their 
mental faculties. Another group of pseudo-atypical 
children are thcse that are mentally forward; that is to 
say, whose progress is especially quick. And still an- 
other group is formed by those children who are 
morally affected, at least seemingly so, simply because 
they lack proper stimulus and appreciation of their indi- 
vidual requirements in the ordinary classes. These 
constitute the class of unruly, tr ‘ublesome, wilful, lazy 
children, who can often be easily redeemed by proper 
instructional handling. 

Rut even among pseudo-atypical children there. 
are many that cann {| be taught advantageously in 
public schools, at lecs' not during certain periods of 
their developmert. A-iong these there are causes of 
anaemia and mei-nut) ‘ion, defective vision and hearing, 
shading down ‘o con plete blindness and deafness and to 
real abnorm>.ity. Further there are those children who 
suffer from an improper home environment; in these 
cases the removal of the child to a home institution, 
from where it may attend the public school, will some- 
times sufficient. 

But there are certain conditions under which alone 
of these children can be handled in the public 
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schools. There must be small elastic groups where 
individual attention can be afforded. The work with 
these children must be based upon scientific study, 
psychological as well as medical, and a co-operation 
must be established with the school physican on the 
one hand and the home on the other. Then in the mat- 
ter of scholastic aims, individual differences, aptitudes, 
and tastes must be recognized. There must be elastic 
courses of study and elimination of the “‘lock-step” 
methods. And financially there must be teachers well 
trained for this important and responsible work. Un- 
iess these requirements are fulfilled, atypical or in any 
way impaired minds will suffer in an ordinary public 
school, as they have less power of resistance to unfavor- 
able conditions than the normal and typical mind. 


PETS IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 
ANNA E. Harvey, 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I. Brief: The kindergarten menageries, their relative 
positions, their relative values. Always present,—bunny, 
squirrel, guinea pig. Often introduced,—white rats. 

II. The value of the pet: The joy it brings, the re- 
sponsibility for its care, the sense of possession, the feel- 
ing of sympathy, the desire to protect and foster. Forms 
the basis in the development of characters that care for 
dumb animals that protect fellow-man. 

Ill. The rodents desirable because quiet. If but one 
pet can be maintained, let it be “Bunny.” He is quiet, 
sociable, amiable. He is dependent for his food and 
conditions. Children by actual contact absorb the infor- 
mation of his habits and traits. Children imitate his 
habits (illustration of the foregoing). Bunny’s home is 
easily provided. Heis a welcome visitor. He is a much- 
desired companion. 

IV. The gray squirrel second on the roll of rodents. 
A visitor for a little while; not as friendly as Bunny; 
teaches lessons of thrift, tidiness, perseverance, in- 
quisitiveness. 

V. The guinea-pig and white rat, substitutes for rab- 
bit or squirrel where children are old enough to classify. 
These rodents appreciate care and become very tame. 
There is danger of overdoing in the matter of pets. It 
is wiser to have one pet well cared for than to have the 
interest divided among many. 

VI. When conditions are right, cat and dog may be 
introduced as occasional visitors. 

VII. Mother Hen and her brood, doves and pigeons. 
Lessons from hen training her chicks, play of the little 
ones, calls of the parent. Companionship of pigeons, 
care of their young, and training. It is not wise to 
moralize in regard to very natural actions of either 
mother hen or pigeons. These pets are desirable only 
under certain conditions. 

VIII. The box-turtle possible in every kindergarten. 
He is quiet, eats little, and gives the least trouble; is 
easily trained and very interesting. 

IX. The aquarium or terrarium brings life-side of 
nature where conditions are not favorable for other pets. 

Conclusion :— 

1. No matter what the conditions, there is always 
some way to bring the life-side of nature to the children. 

2. Children shoud be given (a) something to love, (b) 
something to care for, (c) something to protect, through 
which effort comes knowledge and the consciousness of 
obligation and responsibility. Through which associa- 
tion are developed careful, exact, honest observation and 
sympathy. : 

THE PLACE OF THE LIBRARY IN CLASS 
INSTRUCTION. 


CLARENCE E. MELENEY, 
Associate City Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 

In the clementary schools of the city of New York 
there are 7,981 class libraries. The appropriation for 
libraries for the year 1904 was forty-five thousand dol- 
lars. 

The library list contains the following classifica- 
tions: — 

1. Bocks for teachers’ use only. 

2. Books for use of pupils:— 

(a) Supplementary reading relating to the 
course of study. 
(b) Literature, prose, and poetry. 

These books are used as follows:— 

1. In the classroom, as aids to study and to develop 
the power of individual effort, to encourage research; 
as critical reading, as a means of training the pupils in 
library work and preparing them to use public and 
private libraries as a means of education in after life. 

2. Home work to supplement the library work in the 
classroom. 

Class libraries in high schools and in higher grades of 


the elementary schools are organized under the depart- 
ment system. 

The administration of the class libraries is under the 
supervision of the principal, who is responsible for the 
selection and ordering of the books; the class teacher , 
who is responsible for the general care and use of the 
books; a class librarian, one of the pupils, who attends 
to the business. 

The books used are analyzed by the teacher in order to 
direct certain pupils to the specific material needed, 
Books of literature when most successfully used are 
selected by the pupils voluntarily according to their own 
tastes. 

There are very many branches of the New York and 
Brooklyn public libraries well distributed, and many 
other library systems maintained by philanthropic so- 
cieties. Many pupils in our public schools are “mem- 
bers” of these libraries, and are constant readers. The 
traveling libraries loaned by the societies have been for 
a long time available not only to day schools, but to the 
vacation schools, playgrounds, and evening recreation 
centres. These are found to be of less value to the 
public schools than the class libraries. In this large 
system we maintain that the library should be in the 
classroom; that it should be organized, maintained, and 
used as a part of the regular school equipment. The 
class library serves as a training school for pupils, who 
in after life will need the public and circulating library 
as a means of self education. The class library occupies 
a similar relation to the education of the individual 
that the crdinary means of school instruction do, namely, 
as a means of training the pupil and fitting him to con- 
tinue his education in after life. We believe that a 
teacher’s qualification should make her as competent 
tc train pupils to habits of library work as to instruct in 
subjects of the course of study by the use of text-books 


and other material. 


IN WHAT RESPECTS SHOULD THE HIGH 
SCHOOL BK MODIFIED? 
J. Srantey Brown, 
Snperintendent High School, Joliet, Ill. 

1. The course of study ought to be extended to six 
years, 2nd include the work now done in the eighth grade 
and the first two years of college. It must also include 
work in commercial lines, domestic, athletic, and military 
science. This seems to be the natural evolution of the 
secondary school curriculum. 

2. The school day ought to be lengthened about two 
hours, so as to give greater freedom in attendance and 
opportunity to do required work either afternoon or fore- 
noon. The school year ought to be lengthened about six 
weeks. The vacation or continuation school ought to be 
made a part of the school year, and should apply to ele- 
mentary and secondary schools alike. 

3. There must be a saner and more progressive man- 
agement of the athletic and social life of the school. 
Everything should be done to encourage rather than 
stifle these expressions of activity, and the school should 
be made the centre of community life. 

4. Teachers’ salaries ought to be increased as added 
requirements are made. Let the teachers’ salaries be 


commensurate with the work done. 


MODERN SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 
B, [rtner, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

In the school buildings recently erected in St. Louis 
the effort has been made to invest the buildings with 
that measure of architectural fitness now recognized as 
essential in training the minds of pupils to the percep- 
tion of the beautiful in conjunction with the useful dur- 
ing the most receptive period of life. ' 

The general ground plans are similar, approximating 
in form to the letter F, admitting outside light and air 
to all rooms and corridors; and in all cases the sites 
have been selected to permit ample space for play- 
grounds. In no case has the height of the building ex- 
ceeded three stories; the tendency being two stories, 
with w high basement. 

The heating and ventilating has all been planned for 
a mechanical system, using low pressure steam and a 
fan for propelling the air throughout every part of the 
building; and has been designed on the basis of supply- 
ing each pupil with thirty cubic feet of pure air per 
minute. 

AJl outer and interior bearing walls are of hard brick 
laid in Portland cement mortar, while interior non- 
bearing partitions are of hollow tile. All stairways are 
of iron and five feet wide; the boxes of treads being 
filled with concrete covered with asphaltum, which 
renders them noiseless and non-slipping. 

The plumbing is of the most approved sanitary type, 


and is installed under a system of rigid inspection, like 
the halance of the work. 

Classrooms are equipped with natural slate black- 
boards, and desks of the single adjustable type, with 
aisles cighteen inches wide between desks. Drinking 
fountains are installed in corridors as well as in yards 
and hasements. 

Two of our buildings recently erected and devoted to 
higher education are the William McKinley manual 
training high school, and the James E. Yeatman manual 
training high school. This idea of supplementing the 
work of the brain by the work of the hand has domi- 
nated the plans of these buildings; and will illustrate 
that idea of educational expansion which is one of the 
marked tendencics of our time. 

The buildings are almost square in plan, and of a 
more complex nature than the schools for younger 
pupils; provision being made for chemistry, physics, and 
biology laboratories, woodworking and forge rooms, 
business college rcoms as well as domestic science and 
gymnasium; all with their necessary locker and store 
rooms. 

In the Teachers’ college a somewhat different problem 
is presented, in that it is devoted exclusively to the 
training of teachers, and provides accommodation for 
two hundred and fifty young women who receive a train- 
ing that fits them for service in the public schools of 
St. Louis. 

To meet the demand for more schoolrooms where a 
building may be temporarily overcrowded with pupils, 
a portable schoolroom was designed which could readily 
be taken apart, transported in vans, and setup where 
needed; at the same time answering the purpose of a 
well-lighted, ventilated, and comfortable classroom. 
These rooms are fitted with sixty adjustable desks, and 
in all respects make a satisfactory schoolroom. ‘Their 
cost has been about $850 ready for school furniture. 


RELATION OF HOME TO THE WAYWARD 
CHILD. 


Oscar CHRISMAN, 
Professor of Paidology, Ohio University. 

When we read Swift’s “Criminal Tendencies of Boy- 
nooa” (Pedagogical Seminary, VIIT., 65) and recall our 
own hoyhood, the question becomes not why are there 
so many wayward children? but rather, how did any of 
us escape from heing wayward children? The only rea- 
son I can see why we did not all grow up to be among 
the wayward children is not because we were not way- 
ward, but rather because we were not wayward most of 
the time,and the waywardness kept growing Jess until 
we got far enough away from waywardness to keep 
away. A child’s growing away from waywardness is by 
doing more good things than bad things, so that the 
mind hecomes habituated to incline toward the better 
things, and as these come before the child he naturally 
takes them up rather than the worse things. On the 
contrary, the wayward child becomes habituated to 
doing the worse things rather than the better things, 
and so when the good things come his way he passes 
them by and takes up the bad things. That is to say, 
the mind heing exercised in a certain direction, modes 
of habit are formed in that direction. 

There are a number of causes for the production of 
wayward children. Qne of the greatest causes is the in- 
complete home, that is, where one or the other of the 
parents is missing all the time or a great part of it. 
Another cause is alcoholism on the part of the parenis, 
and just now attention is being called to the use of 
patent medicines which contain a large per cent. of 
aleohol, and especially the use of such by the mother. 
Another cause is the migratory instinct of children, 
some times compelling them to a wayward life. An- 
other great cause is the lack of proper quantity and 
quality of food, for a natural tendency to degenerate 
is greatly aggravated by the lack of proper food and its 
proper preparation. 

‘Nhe school must recognize the need of helping these 
wayward children by helping to make good homes for 
them. The school at present takes so much of the 
time of girls that there is left but little time to learn 
housekeeping in the home, and the studies in school 
really tend to turn the girl away from home duties. 
Education should be more than it is a preparation for 
the home and in this way, it seems to me, the school 
could do much more for the wayward child than is being 
done 21 present, for thus the future child could have a 
much better home. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Democratic national convention, in session at St. 
Louis July 6-9, inclusive, is likely to be long remem- 
bered. It nominated for President, as was expected, 
Judge Alton B. Parker of New York, on the first ballot, 
by a bare two-thirds vote. For vice-president, it nomi- 
nated quite unexpectedly, as the end of a night session 
on the fourth day, ex-Senator Henry G. Davis of West 
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Virginia. Mr. Davis will be eighty-one years old, if he 
lives until November, and he enjoys the distinction of 
being the oldest man ever nominated for either the 
Presidential or the Vice-Presidential office. But the 
most exciting and significant contest came, not over the 
candidates, but the platform. The committee on resolu- 
tions was in continuous session for sixteen hours, end- 
ing at noon Friday, before the differences were adjusted. 
The sub-committee had reported a plank which recog- 
nized the great discoveries of goid as establishing the 
monetary standard beyond question, and taking the 
issue out of politics. But Mr. Bryan resisted this 
declaration, and after a long struggle the committee 
threw it out by a vote of 35 to 15. The report went be- 
fore the convention under the operation of the previous 
question, and was adopted without debate. 

But when the convention reassembled to complete its 
work by nominating a candidate for Vice-President, it 
was thrown into confusion by the receipt of a telegram 
from Judge Parker, infcrming the convention that he 
believed the gold standard to be irrevocably established, 
and should act accordingly if he were elected. He in- 
timated further that it would be his duty to decline the 
nomination except with that understanding. It was too 
late for the convention to reconsider its action as to a 
eandidate for I‘resident, even if it had been so inclined. 
Nor were any of Judge Parker’s friends disposed to 
raise the direct issue by trying to adopt a supplementary 
gold plank. Therefore the convention agreed upon a 
telegram to Judge Parker explaining that the platform 
was silent upon the question of the monetary standard 
because the convention did not regard that as a political 
issue. The sending of this message was approved by a 
vote of 774 to 191. The course which Judge Parker too 
was urged upon him by two or three of his most influ- 
ential newspaper supporters in New York, which pre- 
dicted his defeat and even intimated that they would 
do what they could to bring it about if he did not act. 

= x 


One horror follows another with startling rapidity. 
While the impression made by the General Slocum 


tragedy is still fresh in the public mind comes news of 
the sinking of a crowded Norwegian emigrant steam- 
ship, with 700 passengers, and the loss of more than 
600 lives. The vessel was the Norge, and the scene of 
the catastrophe was the rocky islet called Rockall, 
which lies in the Atlantic more than 200 miles west of 
the Hebrides. More than one ship before has been 
dashed to pieces against this pile of granite which rises 
unmarked from the ocean, and resembles as seen from 
a distance a ship under full sail. The Norge was out of 
her course, and struck the rock at night. When she 
backed off the water rushed in and she soon sank, Sev- 
eral boats were got off, and those in them were picked 
up by passing ships, but most of those on board per- 
ished. A large proportion of the emigrants had been 
sent for hy relatives in this country, and it is melan- 
choly to reflect upon the hundreds of tragic disappoint- 
ments resulting from the tragedy. 

* 

The rainy season has set in in Manchuria. For weeks 
to come, all military operations will be attended with 
the utmost difficulty. The roads are bad enough at the 
best, but in time of rain they become almost impassable. 
General Kuroki is pushing forward his advance against 
the Russians, notwithstanding, but although there are 
frequent affairs of outposts, so obstinately contested that 
they sometimes result in serious losses, the probability 
of a really decisive action becomes more remote. These 
weather conditions work to the disadvantage of the 
Japanese, not merely because they are the aggressors, 
but because they have now brought into action in one 
part or another of the field of war most of their forces. 
The Russians, on the other hand, will use the period of 
comparative lull, in pouring in re-enforcements to Kuro- 
patkin, which should enable him to take the offensive, 
when the roads have become more passable. 

* 

The condition of the treasury at the end of the fiscal 
year may be regarded as showing a deficit or a surplus, 
according as one chooses to look at it. If the extraord- 
imary items of $50,000,000 for the Panama canal and of 
$4,690,000 for the loan to the St. Louis exposition com- 
pany are reckoned in, there iis a deficit of $41,352,325. 
But if these are omitted, there is a surplus of $13,247,675. 
This comes marvelously close to the estimated surplus 
of $14,009,000 in Secretary Shaw’s December report. So 
it is possible to view with satisfaction or with alarm, 
according to cne’s political prejudices, the state of the 
treasury. Secretary Shaw estimated a_ real deficit of 
$23,900,000 for the year just begun; but this was before 
Congress had made its appropriations. Coneress cut 
down its appropriations to a figure within the estimated 
income, so that it is not impossible that the fiscal year 
199& may show a surplus. 

* 

If Russia’s Baltic fleet ever gets in shape to be de- 
spatched to the Pacific, and the conditions there make 
it prudent to send it, interesting questions of inter- 
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national law are likely to arise. It is intimated that 
Russia will ask permission of France to coal the ships 
at French ports. Besides her harbors on the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean, France has a fortress at Bizerta 
on the coast of Tunis, and a coaling station near the 
mouth of the Red Sea, where the Russian ships lingered 
for a little while which started for the Pacific before 
the outbreak of the war, and were afterward. recalled. 
As the ally of Russia, France would be pleased to ac- 
commodaie her. But the coaling of the ships cf a bellig- 
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THE BEST 


The aim of Myers, Fisue, & Co. has not been 
to supply every book needed in schools, but to publish 
the best books in their respective lines. 


The best and most popular Arithmetics are 
THE DURELL & ROBBINS PRACTICAL ARITHMETICS 


First LESSONS 1N .25 
ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC........ 40 
ADVANCED I’RACTICAL ARITHMETIC..........- 65 
A MENTAL ARITHMETIC ( Weidenhamer )...... 35 
MENSURATION ( 50 


The best and most popular Algebras are 


THE DURELL & ROBBINS SCHOOL ALGEBRAS 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
THE SCHOOL ALGEBRA COMPLETE............- 1.25 


The best and most popular Spellers are 
BENEDICT’S GRADED SPELLERS 
BENEDICT’S PRIMARY -20 
BENEDICT’S ADVANCED SPELLER.............- 25 
The best and most popular School Music is 
THE NEW IDEAL MUSIC COURSE 


THE PRIMARY IDEAL MUSIC BOOK............ 35 
THE ADVANCED IDEAL MUSIC BOOK........... -60 
THE IDEAL MUSIC CHART.........cccecccccceces 7.50 

50 


The best and cheapest Copy Books are 
THE NEW IDEAL COPY BOOKS 
VERTICAL EDITION, Nos. 1 to 6, per dozen...... 15 
SEMI-SLANT EDITION, Nos. 1 to 5, per dozen.... 75 
The best and most popular Pennsylvania civics is 
SHIMMELL’S THE PENNSYLVANIA CITIZEN . $ .60 
The best an'l cheapest supplementary histories are 
FLICKINGER’S OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY .50 
MURPHY’S FLASH-LIGHTS ON AM. HISTORY. .65 
SHIMMELL’S HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA .. .90 
The best and most helpful books for teachers are 
WINSHIP’S JUKES-EDWARDS ..... -50 
SUPER’S WISD9M AND WILL IN EDUCATION 1.25 
DURELL’S A NEW LIFE IN EDUCATION . . -90 
BERKEY’S MANUAL AND GUIDE for Teachers .50 
NORMAL QUESTION BOOKLETS ..... -10 
Mailed to any address on receipt of price. Correspondence 
cordially invited. 


MYERS, FISHEL & CO., Publishers 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


erent in time of war, except with sufficient fuel to allow 
the ships to reach the nearest home port, is forbidden 
by international law. If France were to grant the re- 
quest of Russia, it is doubtful whether her conduct 
would not constitute an act of war such as would make 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance operative. 

*- * 

Some English lampoonist has prepared a skit of “Th» 
Passing of Arthur,’ which celebrates the discomfiture 
and presages the defeat of Mr. Balfour. His “passing” 
at no distant day is clearly foreshadowed in the re‘urns 
of the by-elections. It is easy to exaggerate the signifi- 
cance of these elections, which may often turn upon 
purely personal or local issues, but when for a series of 
months they nearly all point one way, they must be 
taken account of by political prophets. Altogether, since 
the end of the Boer war, in May, 1902, there have been 
thirty-three by-elections in thirty-two constituencies,— 
one constituency having had two elections in that 
period. f these thirty-two constituencies, twenty-four 
were held hy the Conservatives and only eight by the 
Liberals. Now the Liberals hold twenty and the Con- 
servatives only twelve. Since the Chamberlain pro- 
cram was announced in May of last year, there have 
been nineteen elections. Of these nineteen seats, the 
Conservatives held fcurteen and the Liberals five; now 
the Liberals hold twelve and the Conservatives only 7. 

* 

The British expedition to Thibet, re-enforced by Gen- 
eral McDonald’s column, has taken the “jong” or fort at 
Cvangtse by storm, in the face of fierce resistance by the 
Thibetans, who detended its precipitous sides with des- 
perate courage. With this incident, real war may be 
said to have begun. The advance toward Lassa will 
now begin, and with such primitive weapons and 
methods as they are able to command, the Thibetans 
may be counted upon to make the affair memorable 
among the many “little wars’’ which Kngland has 
waged. If the Thibetan winter shuts in and finds the 
expedition with its ends unachieved, it may go hardly 
with it. In any case, it is hard to see how England can 
gain any results at all commensurate with the cost. 
She cannot occupy the country, and to try to maintain 
a protectorate over it would involve a large and steady 
military outlay. As Thibet is an integral part of China, 
the United States, which is pledged to maintain Chinese 
integrity, has some interest in the metter, and is re- 
ported to have received assurances from England that 
no permanent occupation is contemplated, 


OUR BOUK TABLE. 


AR'THMETIC. Book One, Primary Grades; Book Two. 
By J. W. A. Young, Ph. D., and Lambert L. Jackson. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The authors of these books have given very close at- 
tention to the study of the history and philosophy of 
arithmetical teaching, as well as to the practical diffi- 
culties in the way of securing satisfactory results in ac- 
curacy and rapidity with numbers. The examples are 
taken from real life. and as a rule are true to life. In 
fact, the only trip I have found in the pages is the ex- 
ample that rates celery at three cents a bunch,—and very 
likely by the wholesale in celery sections that price is 
reasonable; but the book is wonderfully accurate in its 
estimate of prices of various commodities, and this is a 
feature of many books that is seriously inaccurate. 
Practically every article bought and sold in modern 
stores is utilized in the examples and problems of this 
book, even to shredded wheat, grape-nuts, Swift’s hams, 
ete.; also various kinds of fruits are specified, as in the 
case of apples,—Northern spies, russets, baldwins, pip- 
pins, ete. On one page are given prices of a great 
variety of articles, and on the opposite page the exam- 
ples or problems are made up, leaving the pupil to look 
up prices in this list. 

A good idea of the variety of opportunity to study life 
as it is may be seen from a page in which the distances 
are given from New York city to Suspension bridge and 
way stations, with a strip of mileage beside it, with 
many examples determining where to take off mileage 
between any two stations. Another instance of its prac- 
ticability is the making up of club lists for sixteen 
different magazines at the various prices. 

The theory of number is not sacrificed, though it is 
kept in the background, while the application to every- 
tlav life is magnified. 


FISHER’S OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
Designed as a Text-Book. By George Park Fisher, 
D. D., LL.D., professor in Yale University. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 
Half leather. 705 pp. With numerous maps. Price, 
$2.40, 

No more diftieult task can be attempted in text-book 
making than the production of a universal history tak- 
ing up the world’s events long before the Christian era, 
and tracing the nations through classic days, the Dark 
Ages, into modern times down to the assassination of 
President McKinley. And yet this is what Dr. F.sher 
has done, and he has not confined the study to war and 
politics, but has taken note of the forces behind the 
march of civilization, such as finance and commerce, 
education and literature, philanthropy and religion. The 
numerous maps present with spectacular cffect the 
changes that have taken place in the march of cen- 
turies. 

Students will in no other way get so complete a view 
of history in its entirety as through a use of this master- 
piece in history. The more thorough the detailed study 
of special phases of history the greater the need of a 
continuous story, while for those who have not the time 
for such work in detail, this gives all the working knowl- 
edge requisite for good scholarship. 

This work, now issued in a new and thoroughly re- 
vised edition, gives a narrative of the most important 
events in the world’s history, with their causes and con- 
sequences. The specially significant and interest’ng de- 
tails ‘have been singled out for treatment. Tables of 
bibliography direct the inquirer to additional writers on 
the various topics. Numerous genealogical tables fur- 
nish ample aid. This is a book equally suitable for the 
student and for the general reader, convenient in form, 
and presenting the results of thorough research and in- 
vestigation by an acknowledged authority. 


HAMLE'. Wdited by Oliphant Smeaton. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by Flora Masson. 
RICHARD SECOND. Edited by W. Keith Leask. 
JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by F. Armytage Morley. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, 50 cents each. 

These plays, prejrared by scholarly editors for school 
use, furnish every needed help by means of glossary, 
index, explanatory notes. A short biographical sketch 
telling what is with certainty known of the greatest of 
poets is prefixed to each volume, and a list of the char- 
acters mentioned accompanies each play. 

Illustrations are an additional attraction, and such 
also are the clear type and fine paper. The time has 
passed when it was thought any print would “do” for 
young eyes. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS. A First Book in English. By 
Wilbur Fisk Gordy of Hartford, and William Ed- 
ward Mead of Wesleyan University. Cloth. 220 pp. 

GRAMMAR LESSONS. A _ Second Book in English. 
By the same authors. Cloth. 306 pp. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Mr. Gordy has proved himself a skillful maker of 
text-hbooks in other fields, and he has here demonstrated 
that in language and grammar, as in other lines, he is a 
master in the art of text-book making. 

In “Language Lessons” practice is given each day (1) 
in thin’*ine of something to say, (2) in trying to have 
the child feel as though he would like to say it, (3) in 
saving what he writes so that any one would like to 
read it, (4) in knowing how to write it in his own 
way, (5) in knowing how to write it correctly. 

In “Grammar Lessons” the object is to apply all fea- 
tures of the “Language Lessons” so frequent'y and 
skillfully as to make corrrect expression easy and habit- 
ual, and also to help them to know why the correct way 
to say things is correct. Thus the aims are clear, the 


methods simple, and the devices ingenious. The variety 
is another noticeable characteristic of the book. 

There is no attempt to eliminate diagraming, though 
it is called “graphic analysis,” and the way to make the 
analysis graphic is entirely new. Most other time- 
honored features of text-books on grammar are re- 
tained in principle though modernized in the presenta- 
pena The books are in all respects attractive to the 
eacher. 


BY SNARE OF LOVE. By Arthur W. Marchmont. 
Author of “When I was Czar,” etc. With frontispiece 
by Frank T. Merrill. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 875 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

This is one of the most exciting and entertaining 
romances Mr. Marchmont has written. The hero is a 
successful American, who has acquired a large fortune 
in his own country. Going to Turkey on a pleasure 
trip he conceives the idea of obtaining concessions there, 
and developing the resources of the country. Love, am- 
bition, passion, and intrigue are among the motives of 
the story. Suspicion, jealousy, and hatred arouse op- 
position, and from that follows a keen but romantic 
struggle. The reader will not lay aside the book until 
the last page is reached. 


COLONEL ALEXANDER K. McCLURE’S RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF HALF A CENTURY. Salem, Mass.: The 
Salem Press Company. Cloth. 500 pp. Illustrated. 
No other living American has been a part of progres- 

sive and constructive life of the country for so many 
years, with such intricate personal acquaintance with all 
men of eminent worth, for half a century and more, as 
has Colonel Alexander K. McClure of Philadelphia. Add 
to this the fact that no other American, young or old, 
has such surpassing skill in descriptive and narrative 
writing as he has, and the combination for a great book 
is complete. He has completely eliminated his own 
prejudices, so that these “Recollections” make by far the 
most interesting and reliable story of the last half- 
century of American life that has been written, and one 
hazards nothing in prophesying that its equal will not 
be written by another. 

This book will live as good literature and as valuable 
history. Colonel McClure has a style of his own which 
is a composite of the essay and the editorial, with a 
flavor of romance. His characters are ideal, as are the 
creations of the masters of fiction, and yet they are as 
real as though they were mingling with the men of to- 
day. For more than half a century Colonel McClure 
knew intimately every president of the United States, as 
well as all other leaders, and his acquaintance was 
genuine, and not one-sided. It has been as much for 
these men to know Colonel McClure as for him to know 
Som, and this has made the acquaintance mean some- 
thing. 

Aside from the political and martial views of the half- 
century which would be expected, there is an equally in- 
teresting view of the social, industrial, and commercial 
life, of philanthropic and religious progress. 


BABY PATHFINDER TO THE BIRDS. Illustrated. 
By Harriet E. Richards and Emma G. Cummings. 59 
Bromfield street, Boston: W. A. Butterfield. Price, 
paper, 24x4% inches, 30 cents; leather, 2%x4% inches, 
50 cents. 

It was a stroke of genius that hit upon this pocket 
guide to 110 land birds of New England. Its value is 
in inverse ratio to its size. Portable, handy, well ar- 
ranged, with every other page blank, it meets the double 
need of note-book and guide; and, unlike other bird 
pagite is at hand when most wanted, with the bird in the 

ush. 

Though but an atom beside Studer’s massive work or 
Audubon’s many-volumed one, it is the legitimate child 
of its great forbears, possessing their features in smal]]l,— 
accuracy, clearness, scientific grouping. The pen-and-ink 
sketches are a charming accessory, in a few strokes con- 
veying salient characteristics. As a pocket companion 
for a bird novice on a stroll, it is unmatched, giving a 
spur to the jaded, a gentle tonic to the brain-weary, and 
a lightener to the heavy-hearted. 

The authors are well-known members of the Ornith- 
ologists’ Union, and may be counted among philan- 
thropists in supplying one more boon to the large class 
of potential bird students, who may find in the pursuit 
of knowledge a-field a source of health and happiness. 
No beginner or would-be beginner can afford to be with- 
out this “Baby Pathfinder.” 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE FOR CHILDREN. By 
Robert Eadie and Andrew Eadie. New York: Univer- 
sity Publishing Company. 

This is unquestionably one of the most beautiful text- 
books on this subject that has been prepared, and the 
beauty of it is not alone in its artistic and color effects, 
but that these effects heighten materially the usefulness 
of the book, since they give life colors to various organs 
of the body. The subject is so taught as to avoid all 
disagreeable effects upon even the most sensitive child. 
There is a naturalness about the treatment, an awaken- 
ing and sustaining of interest that are essential to the 
best results in this study. 

One feature of the book sure to attract wide attention 
is the method in which the danger from the use of alco- 
holic drinks, and other narcotics, is presented. Letters 
are printed from persons of note in various walks of life 
who would have the largest influence upon the class of 
boys most liable to think it manly to imitate those who 
indulge therein. All statements regarding narcotics are 
conservatively made and carefully guarded, and, without 
losing in effect upon youth, there is no liability to aver- 
sion to calm attention to the plain facts here taught. 

Binding, paper, and press work add greatly to the at- 
tractiveness of the book. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
‘ater than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E, 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

October: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Manitowoc. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

Christmas week: Washington _ State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

December 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E, A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


GREEN-ACRE-ON-THE-PISCATAQUA. 
In this lovely spot, where annually con- 
gregate aspiring souls, there is to be, as 
usual, a conference on education, led this 
year by Hon. William Wallace Stetson, 
LL.D., state superintendent of Maine. 
This will be from August 7 to 14. His 
topics will be: “How do we get life?” 


“How do we train life?” “How do we 
make the most of life?” ‘“‘What blessings 
should life give?” ‘Why should we live?” 


“How shall we get life abundantly?’ 
“The Relation of the Emotions to Life.” 
Other speakers will be Edwin D. Mead, 
Lucia Ames Mead, and Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, of Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Edwin P. Seaver, superin- 
tendent of schools, was refused a re- 
election by the Boston school board July 
12, and Supervisor George H. Conley was 
elected in his stead, on the first ballot, 
by a vote of 13 to 10. George H. Conley 
has been one of the supervisors of the 
Boston schools since 1886, and before com- 
ing to this city was engaged as a teacher 
and superintendent of schools in Lowell. 
He was born in that city October 11, 1853. 
In 1893 Mr. Conley was appointed to a po- 
sition on the state board of education by 
the late Governor Russell. Edwin P. 
Seaver, who last December completed 
twenty-three years’ service as superin- 
tendent of Boston schools, was born in 
Northboro February 24, 1838. He is a 
graduate of the Bridgewater State Normal 
school and Harvard College. During the 
year following his graduation from col- 


lege, he became principal of the boys’ de- 
partment of the Friends school in New 
Bedford. In July, 1865, having shown 
extraordinary ability along special lines in 
mathematics, he was appointed tutor of 
mathematics in Harvard College, and in 
December, 1869, was appointed assistant 
professor. Mr. Seaver visited Europe in 
1871-2, and two years later was called to 
the head mastership of the English high 
school. This position he held until De- 
cember 1, 1880, when he was elected super- 
intendent of schools in Boston. In 1879 
he was elected an overseer in Harvard 
College, and re-elected in 1885. 
PITTSFIELD. After eleven years of 
excellent service as superintendent, Dr. 
Eugene Bouton loses the election, Mr. 
Byram, the high school principal, winning 
by two votes in fourteen. It is always a 
misfortune for conditions to make it pos- 
sible for the high school principal to run 
against his chief, as in this case, for even 
the triumph of either hurts both. Dr. 
Bouton has served longer than any other 
has ever served, and it would not be easy 
for the superintendent of any other city 
to*record a more notable series of accom- 
plishments in the same time, and the loy- 
alty of the teachers in general and of the 
citizens who are most widely known can 
but have been most gratifying. The 
superintendents of New England greatly 
regret the defeat of Dr. Bouton. Mr. 
Byram knows Pittsfield well, as he has 
been there longer than the superintendent, 
even, and he has the Godspeed of the fra- 
ternity in his attempt to maintain the 
educational standard of the city. 


CENTENNIAL COMMENCEMENT OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


Special interest attached to the Com- 
mencement at Burlington July 2-7, be- 
cause it was just 100 years ago that the 
first class was graduated. The event 
brought together a very large number of 
alumni, many coming from great dis- 
tances. There were also present many in- 
vited guests, among whom were such dis- 
tinguished educators as President J. B. 
Angell of the University of Michigan, a 
former president of the university, Presi- 
dent Tucker of Dartmouth College, and 
President Henry Hopkins of Williams 
College. Nearly all the New England col- 
leges were represented. 

The program owas carried out in 
every detail. The baccalaureate sermon 
by President M. H. Buckham sounded the 
keynote—the limitless possibilities bound 
up in the nature of man, and the place of 
the university as an agent in the develop- 
ment of these possibilities. Of course, 
many of the addresses were given to re- 
counting the events in the splendid his- 
tory of the institution, and also the splen- 
did achievements of her sons and daugh- 
ters in the various walks of life. 

The university has graduated in all 


Up-to-date United States Histories 


TAPPAN’S OUR COUNTRY’S STORY. 
An Elementary History of the United States. 65 cents. 


FISKE’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


For Grammar Grades. $1.00. 


LARNED’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


For Secondary Schools. $1.40. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park Street, Boston 


85 Fifth Ave., New York 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


SOMETHING NEW 


Questions and Written Exercises follow the Chapters, 
saving valuable time to busy teachers. 


IT. 


BROWN’S FIRST LESSONS 


IN 


LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 


BY 


M. B. HALL 


Formerly Principal Liberty Normal Institute, Liberty, N. Y. 


Presenting in One Book a Graded Series of Modern In- 
ductive Lessons encouraging definite work by pupils. 


WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY 


51 Fifth Avenue, New York 


more than 4,000 students. Of these, one 
became vice-president of the United 
States, one a cabinet minister, fourteen 
college presidents, and two bishops. 

The non-productive property of the uni- 
versity, including buildings, apparatus, 
and collections, exceeds $1,000,000; and its 
productive property now amounts to 
$370,000. The extent of its growth may 
be seen by comparing these figures with 
the $30,000 with which it started. The 
same may be seen by comparing the 
original graduating of four with 109 
graduated this year, the latter number in- 
eluding fifty-four from the medical de- 
partment. Last year the whole number of 
students, not including the medical stu- 
dents, was 341, the largest in the history 
of the institution. 

There was a loving tribute to the men 
who have given their lives to the service 
of the university, notably to President 
Buckham, under whose administration the 
institution has enjoyed by far its greatest 
prosperity. His connection with the in- 
stitution covers a period of fifty-seven 
years, during thirty-three of which he has 
been president. Dr. Buckham is still in 
the fullness of physical and mental power, 
and bids fair to give to the university 
many years more of efficient service. 

The corner stone of a new medical 
building was laid by the governor, J. G. 
McCullough. This will be an imposing 
structure, and replaces the one burned last 
year. The endowment fund committee re- 


ported $216,000 already pledged towards 
the $1,000,000 which it is proposed to 
raise. This project, ever since it was 


launched a year ago, has been a popular 
one with the alumni, with whom it origin- 
ated, and with the friends of the institu- 
tion. The margin between the sum 
pledged and the sum desired is somewhat 
wide, but Vermonters have a way of not 
letting go until a thing is done. With a 
million added to the productive fund, the 
university will be in a position to use to 
the best advantage its superb plant. 

Reunions of classes, fraternities, depart- 
ments, ete., were, of course, almost too 
numerous to mention, but all most enjoy- 
able. Classes were represented as far 
back as 1842, the member of that class 
present being the Hon. J. A. Kasson, one 
of the most distinguished of the nation’s 
diplomats. 

This Commencement will live long in 
the memories of those who had the privi- 


lege to attend, will form an interesting 
chapter in the history of the university, 
and cannot fail to bear most helpfully 
upon its welfare. 


OLD SOUTH LECTURES FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 


Twenty-Seconp Season, 1904, 


The Old South lectures for the summer 
of 1904 will begin Wednesday afternoon, 
July 13. The course will be upon 
“Heroes of Peace,’’ the several lectures 
being as follows:— 

July 13, “John Eliot, the Apostle to the 
Indians,” Professor Edward C. Moore. 

July 20, “Horace Mann and His Work 
for Better Schools,” George H. Martin. 

July 27, “Mary Lyon and Her College 
for Girls,” Miss Mary E. Woolley. 

August 3, “Elihu Burritt, the Learned 
Blacksmith,” Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, 

August 10, “Peter Cooper, the Generous 
Giver,” Edward H. Chandler. 

August 17, “Dorothea Dix and her 
Errands of Mercy,” Rev. Christopher R., 
Eliot. 

August 24, “General Armstrong and the 
Hampton Institute,” President Booker T. 
Washington. 

August 31, “Colonel Waring and How 
He Made New York Clean.” Rey. Wil- 
liam Elliot Griffis. 

Free tickets for the course are fur- 
nished to all young people under twenty, 
applying in their own handwriting and 
enclosing stamp. A jiimited number of 
tickets will sold to adults for $1.50. Free 
tickets to teachers. 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD. 


Permitting stop-off at Chicago without 
additional cost. For full particulars, see 
local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. 
P. A., Old South building, Boston, Mass. 

jun30-tf 


The fact that a gallon of the t qual- 
ity of black ink, free flowing, d unfad- 
ing, can be made for twenty cents and a 
little labor, is a revelation to ink users, 
and G. Franklin King, of Hawley street, 
Boston, is being flooded with orders. You 
would do well to invest in a trial package, 
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WATER 


In Tubes 
In Hard Cakes 


In Moist Pans 
In Semi-Moist Pans 


We recommend 


W. H.& Co.’s 1902 BOX, size 2 in. x 8 in., for high, training, and normal schools 
” STANDARD BOX for primary and grammar grades 
ni BOSTON BOX for kindergarten and primary grades 


FREE CATALOGUE tells 
all about them 


Samples of our Colors on 
application 


Water Cups and Palettes 
Papers, Brushes, &c. 


Crayons for School work — catalogue free 


Factories, MALDEN 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., 


82 & 84 Washington St. 


BOSTON 


CONLEY TRIUMPHS. 


George H. Conley is superintendent of 
the Boston schools, and his election is all 
the more complimentary since he won 
over Edwin P. Seaver, whose personal in- 
tegrity and long experience gave him the 
support of a large minority, even in a 
politically antagonistic board. Mr, Con- 
ley is the dean of the board of six super- 
visors, and has the respect and confidence 
of all his associates. He is also a mem- 
ber of the state board of education, upon 
which he has served for many years, and 
with whom he stands high as a scholar 
and as a wise counselor. It is a great 
honor to be promoted to this position by 
a school board with whom he has worked 
tor years. The prophet hath honor in his 
own city, surely. Mr. Conley would not 
have been a candidate against Mr. Seaver 
but for the assurance that some other can- 
didate would be brought forward, in which 
case he might be permanently side- 
tracked. 


> 


The monograph on “Commercial Educa- 
tion in High Sehools,’ prepared by the 
committee appointed by the department 
of business education of tne National 
Educational Association, has been pub- 
lished by the University of the State of 
New York, Albany, as Bulletin K 23, 
price, twenty cents. 

In addition to the report of the com- 
mittee and the papers prepared by those 
selected to discuss each of the several 
groups of studies, the monograph contains 
articles by Dean C. W. Haskins, Regent 
Edward Lauterbach, Professor George W. 
Sanford, Hon. William P. Wilson, and 
Dean Joseph French Johnson. 

D. W. Springer, Chairman. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


a 


VARIETIES. 


Bateman—"So you won your case, I 
hear?” 

Tyler—‘You mean my lawyer won his 
case,” 

Bateman—‘Well, that amounts to the 
same thing, doesn’t it?” 

Tyler—‘Well, he’s the man who got 
the money.” 


Johnny—“Uncle David’s a doctor of 
divinity, isn’t he?” 

Pa—‘Yes, Johnny. 

Johnny—‘‘But is divinity sick, that it 
needs a doctor, 

Pa—“I guess Uncle David’s divinity 
does, Johnny.” 

Harmer—“Don’t you think Lomis is a 
ny out? He’s always talking to him- 
self.” 

Wyllys—“‘He tells me there is only one 
person in the world he can trust with a 
secret, and that’s himself.” 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 


A WOMAN — Scientific and Mathematical 
Training preferred, but not essential. Do 
not come. Send credentials to 


Supt. CHARLES F. ADAMS, 
Spencer, Mass. 


OREGON TEACHERS IN CONVENTION 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
Western division of the Oregon State 
Teachers’ Association, at Portland, June 
2%-July 1, was a great educational con- 
vention in every sense of the terms. 


_ The general meeting was preceded by 
the annual conference of the department 
of superintendence on June 28. Papers 
were read on the following subjects: — 
Local Geography and History from 
Special Books and Outlines,” by Superin- 
tendents R. F. Robinson of Multnomah 
County and E. V. Jittlefield of Yamhill; 

Compensation for Grading Bighth 
Grade Papers,’ Hon. J. H. Ackerman, 
state superintendent of public instruction; 
“Financing an Institute,’ Superintendent 
J. C. Zinser of Clackamas County and W. 
lL. Jackson of Linn; “Consolidation of 
Districts,” Superintendent J. T. Neff of 
Wasco County. 

Reports of the work of consolidation 
show that a very successful start has 
been made in this up-to-date phase of 
economical and efficient school manage- 
ment. The Oregon school law seems 
to be sufficiently flexible to make the 
consolidation of districts a very simple 
matter. In some cases reported this is 
effected by a simple vote of the district 
to discontinue school in its own little 
schoolhouse, and to send the pupils to 
the central school agreed upon, with suit- 
able provision for bearing a pro-rata 
share of the expenses. 


THE GENERAL MEETING. 


County Superintendent R. F. Robinson 
of Portland opened the general meeting 
with a bright and timely introductory 
address. 

President William W. Parsons of the 
Indiana State Normal school, the only 
non-resident speaker on the program, 
gave six admirable lectures during the 
threa days’ convention. 

President E. D. Ressler of the Mon- 
mouth State Normal school gave a criti- 
cal analysis of “The Oregon System of 
Education.” 

State Superintendent J. H. Ackerman 
discussed ‘Service and  Salary’’—of 
teachers—in the bravest and most forci- 
ble terms. 

President P. L. Campbell of the Oregon 
State University delivered an interesting 
and forceful address on “Some Economic 
Values in Education,” and in the high 
school and college section he discussed 
the “Development of Post-Graduate 
Work in Oregon.” President Campbell! 
appreciates the influence of graduate 
*work on the other departments and on 
the community, but does not feel that it 
is wise to offer any lines of study for 
which an institution is not well equipped. 

Principal D. A. Grout of Portland was 
the presiding officer of the convention, 
and his address was one of the good 
things of the meeting. 

The resolutions adopted at the business 
session voiced the sentiment emphasized 
in he address of President B. F. Mulkey 
of the Southern Oregon State Normal 
school, that the certificate requirements 
should be increased. 

On the evening of the second day of the 
meeting the city teachers of Portland 


gave an informal reception to the visit- 
ing members of the convention—a recep- 
tion which included music by an orches- 
tra, pleasant meetings of old and new 
friends, and delicious ices served to the 
thousand teachers in attendance. 

The large attendance at this meeting, 
which strictly speaking was merely the 
convention of the teachers of the western 
half of the state, can hardly be appre- 
ciated by anyone who is not personally 
acquainted with the great distances 
traveled and the fatiguing and expensive 
stage and rail routes traversed. The 
counties on the California border were 
well represented and one lady came from 
the far southeastern corner of the state, 


from a school near the Nevada line.” 


With such interest and enthusiasm on 
the part of the audience—composed 
largely of handsome and bright women, 
with wide-awake speakers and up-to-date 
themes—the meeting was full of interest 


and inspiration. 
W. J. M. Cox. 


A SUCCESSFUL AMERICAN GOVER- 
NOR. 


Governor William H. Hunt of Porto 
Rico has been succeeded by Governor 
Winthrop, late of the Philippine civil gov- 
ernment. In relinquishing his responsible 
office, Governor Hunt leaves behind him a 
more than four years’ record of work well 
done. During ex-Governor Allen’s term 
of office—May 1, 1900, to July 1, 1901— 
Governor Hunt was secretary of Porto 
Rico, and also, in lieu of an attorney- 
general for the island, acted as chief legal 
adviser of the insular government in its 
first year. He succeeded to the office of 
governor on July 1, 1901, thus completing 
three years’ service in that capacity. 
This period of service covered the hardest 
part of the work of conciliation and con- 
struction which the American administra- 
tion, with valuable native assistance, has 
successfully carried out in Porto Rico. 

Remarkable changes have occurred as a 
result of the policies inaugurated by Gov- 
ernor Hunt. Quiet and indefatigable in 
his labors, he has allowed nothing to deter 
him from persistently striving for the bet- 
terment of the people. As a leader in 
safe, conservative, yet progressive, meas- 
ures, he has gained the respect and con- 
fidence of all classes of Porto Ricans, 
Americans and Spaniards. The moral 
tone of the people has been greatly ele- 
vated, and to-day Porto Rico has a com- 
pletely constructed American civil govern- 
ment. Law and order’ are prevalent 
throughout the island, the constabulary 
being an insular police under the gov- 
ernor’s control. The fiscal system pro- 
vides, by very low taxation, ample reve- 
nue, with a balance of $350,000 in the 
treasury; there are 70,000 children en- 
rolled in the public schools; labor is bet- 
ter paid than formerly; agriculture has 
developed, while commerce has expanded 
from a total trade of $16,602,000 in 1900 
to $29,395,000 in 1903, with a balance of 
trade in favor of the island of $496,000— 
the greatest in its four centuries of his- 
tory. 

Governor Hunt secured the adjustment 
of the public lands question in a way to 
secure for the island neariy all the public 
lands, aggregating 100,000 acres; made 
provision for the final and satisfactory ad- 
justment of the claims of the Catholic 
church to valuable landed properties. 

Under Spanish rule, the island main- 
tained 284 kilometers of roads—the most 
important factor in an agricultural 
country like Porto Rico—now there are 
707 kilometers, mostly roads which de- 
velop the interior of the island. The 
number of telegraph offices has grown 
from ten to thirty-nine stations. 

Municipal governments are improved 
and their budgets reduced; the death rate 
has decreased, and to even the most super- 
ficial observer there is noticeable vast im- 
provement in sanitation, cleanliness, and 
general conditions. 

Within the last three years the old 
Spanish codes of law have been abrogated, 
and American political, civil, and penal 
code systems prevail. Judicial reforms 
have also been enacted, and to-day Porto 
Rico lives under American judicial 
statutes. The island has its own law- 
making body; it has a model bill of rights 
preserving free speech, a free press, and 
the right of petition. The system of mar- 
riage laws has been re-cast on American 
lines, and the unfortunate conditions of 
the past are being rapidly improved. 

Porto Rico now has the right to send 
her young men to West Point and An- 
napolis. But, best of all, the people are 
free, and enjoy the blessings of liberal 


self-government; instead of autocratic 
power, they now have the applied doctrine 
of political equality of men. To lay these 
fundamental bases of permanent civil 
government, and to build a sound founda- 
tion and structure has been Governor 
Hunt’s task, aided by the preliminary 
work done by ex-Governor Allen, and the 
prior military governors, Major-General 
John R. Brooke, Major-General Guy V. 
Henry, and Brigadier-General George W. 
Davis, together with the other Americans 
who have filled or still fill the various sub- 
ordinate offices in the insular government. 
The work was most difficult under any 
circumstances, but particularly so because 
Porto Rico has a million people crowded 
together in an area of country less than 
half the size of New Jersey; that they 
knew nothing of the English language; 
that eighty per cent. were illiterate, and 
that their government for nearly 400 years 
had been absolutely autocratic and incon- 
siderate of their moral and intellectual 
progress. Added to all this weight of 
difficulty was the awful hurricane of 1899, 
which destroyed the island’s principal 
agricultural industry—coffee. Much pov- 
erty, distress, and misery were conse- 
quent, and are not yet fully recovered 
from. 

In this work of constuctive government 
there has been no scandal of corrupt ad- 
ministration and no suspicion of public 
wrong. 

Testimony from Porto Rico proves that 
in his four years’ work there, Governor 
Hunt has shown a remarkably sound judg- 
ment, a patriotism as deep as it is lasting, 
and both moral and physical courage 
rarely equaled; that he is a man of much 
tact, of the noblest impulses, the kindest 
heart, and a most generous disposition. 
Personal interest has never moved him 
from the line of duty; his one object and 
effort has been to fit the Porto Rican 
people for self-government, and to intro- 
duce the blessings of American institu- 
tions into the island placed under his 
charge. His abundant success is already 
evident, and the wisdom of his course will 
be justified by history. Like ex-Governor 
Taft and the other Americans whom we 
have sent abroad to do American work 
among strange people, conditions have 
been conquered and American expecta- 
tions of good American work at the hands 
of trusted Americans fully met. 

From now on the problem in Porto Rico 
will be one of delicate administration to 
the end that the people may adapt them- 
selves thoroughly to the new organization, 
using their power moderately and their 
rights with prudence. This will be Govy- 
ernor Winthrop’s work, and, from all ac- 
counts, Porto Rican and American inter- 
ests will be safe in his hands. 

WALTER J. BALLARD. 

Schenectady, July 1. 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


“Woodland,” the summer offering at 
the Tremont Theatre in Boston, is enter- 
ing on the fourth month of its run, and 
steadily growing in popularity. It is by 
far the most attractive summer enter- 
tainment ever presented in Boston. It 
possesses elements combined for all that 
appeals in the way of a summer play. 
There is charming music and a fund of 
wit and cleverness in the story. The 
vocal numbers ure particularly attrac- 
tive, and they are sung by artists of rec- 
ognized talent. The music is graceful, 
pretty, and catchy, and there are capti- 
vating dances by pretty girls, and funny 
capers by droll comedians. The comedy 
element in “Woodland” is generous, and 


this quality is strengthened by a. recent 
addition to the company, Harry Bulger, 
a fun-maker of admitted power. Mr. 


Bulger has added much to ‘Woodland 
by his work as the Jail Bird, and he has 
new songs that have captured the fancy 
of the audiences. Alice Dovey, another 
new-comer, has made a decidedly favor- 
able impression as Miss Turtle Dove. As 


for the stage effects, nothing more beau- 

tiful or fanciful in costumes or scenery 

has ever been seen in this country. 
KEITH’S. 


Coming to Keith’s the week of July 18 
is Harry Davenport, prominent in the 
cast of many of the big musical come- 
dies during the past half-dozen years, in 


“Hnglish Types,” one of the most artistic 
things ever done in vaudeville. James 
Hiorne, last year leading man _ with 
“Hearts of Oak,’ and Marie Jensen, the 
original Ermine, will appear in a comedy 
sketch of the mistaken identity order, in 
which the lady will introduce some late 


ballads. Thomas BE. Clifford will sing a 
repertoire of high-class selections, in- 
cluding ‘The Lost Chord,” which will be 
given with organ accompaniment. Emil 
Hoch and Jane Elton will present a new 
sketch, entitled “Mlle. Ricci,” a good deal 
on the order of “Dickey,” a laugh- 
provoking act made familiar by Clayton 
White and Marie Stuart. The Fadettes 
will make an entire change of selections, 
all the pictures in the biograph will be 
replaced with new films, and the custom- 
ary surrounding variety will include 
specialties which will appeal to people of 
all tastes. 
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COLLEGE NUTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, thre ediior 
asks for the co-vperation of cullege authouritics, 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Hereafter the care and oversight of all 
women of Oberlin College will be divided 
among three deans: Dean of coliege 
and graduate women, dean of conserva- 
tory women, and dean of academy 
women; the dean of college and gradu- 
ate women to be ex-officio chairman of 
the committee of deans and of the 
woman's board. 

Miss Florence Mary Fitch is to be the 
dean of college and graduate women, und 
associate professor of philosophy. 

Miss Fitch, the new dean, received her 
degree of Ph. D. from the University of 
Berlin in 1903. She has been teacher of 
Latin snd mathematics, Masten Park 
high school, Buffalo, N. ¥., 1897-1900; 
student of philosophy, Universities of 
Munich and Berlin, 1$00-i903; instructor 
in philosophy and secretary to the presi- 
dent, Oberlin College, 1903. She is the 
daughter of Rev. Franklin S. Fitch, D. D., 
of Buffalo, an alumnus and trustee of the 
college. She succeeds Dean Alice Han- 
son Luce, Ph. D., who retires to become 
proprietor and principal of the Willard 
school fer Girls in Berlin, Germany. 
Miss Luce went to Boston immediately 
after commencement, and will remain 
there until she leaves for Berlin, early in 
September, with a contingent of her new 
students. Ex-Dean Luce, like Miss Fitch, 
her successor, has received part of ber 
education in Germany and her degree 
from a German university (Heidelberg.) 

Mrs. Edith Cole Fargo is to be the 
dean of the academy women. Mrs. 
largo is a graduate of Oberlin College, 
in the class of 1893. 

Mrs. Harmonia W. Woodford, A. M., is 
the dean of conservatory women. She 
graduated from the college in 1872. 

Professor Charles Nelson Cole has been 
appointed to the permanent posit.on of 
professor of the Latin language and liter- 
ature. He bas been associate professor 
since 1902. 

A leave of absence for two years has 
been voted to Miss Mary E. Barrows, in- 
structor in English composition, and in 
her place Harry J. Smith, graduate of 
Williams College, in the class of 1903, 
has been appointed. Mr. Smith receives 
his degree of A. M. from Harvard Uni- 
versity this year. 

Miss Alice C.McDaniels, tutor in German 
in Oberlin Academy, has been granted a 
leave of absence for one year, and in her 
place Mrs. Antoinette B. Harroun, a 
graduate of the college in 1894, has been 
appointed. 

The following teachers will resume 
work after an absence during the last 
year. Professor Arletta M. Abbott in the 
department of German; Professor Fred- 


erick Anderegg in the department of 
mathematics; William Jasper Horner, 
instructor in singing, and Orville A. 


Lindquist, instructor in pianoforte. 

William E. Mosher, a former tuter in 
Oberlin Academy, has been appointed in- 
structor in German for two years. Mr. 
Mosher returvs to the work after two 
years in Germany. 

Henry S. Huntington, a graduate of 
Vale University, 1904, has been appointed 
tutor in English composition in Oberlin 
Academy, in the place cf C. H. Pendleton, 
resigned. 

Among the new appoiutments are the 
following: James Seymour Lackey, as 
assistant in the phys‘eal laboratory, and 
t) take charge cf two sec.:ions of the 
rreshman mathematics; Roy Vernon 
Hill, as tutor in mathematics, to take the 
nlace of W. H. Snerk, resigned; Ru:sell 
Parsons Jameson, as tutor in declama- 
tion in Oberlin Academy and coach of 
the academy athletic teams; John 
Ebenever Wirkler, tutor in history in 
Oberlin Academy. Mr. Jameson and Mr. 
Wirkler wiil succeed D. Lb. Reed and S. 
K. Tompkins in similar work. 

This veu's graduating class numbered 
192 students. The degtee of Master of 
Arts has been conferred on nine students 
who have completed work for that 
Jegree. Eight students of the conserva- 
torv of musie have reeeived the degree of 
Bachelor of Music, being the first to come 
under the new vote with reference to the 
bestowl of that degree 

Ground for the new Finney Memorial 
Chapel will be broken in August. 

“eo budget for the coming year ealls 
f° larger expenses than any other bud- 
ret ever approved in the history of the 
college 

The final report of the enrollment of 
students fur the past year showed a 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t, 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


“An Ounce of Prevention 


is Worth a Pound of Cure.” 


The Philosopher must have had in mind the 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS,” 


as this System, at an outlay of only 3 per cent. of the value of text- 
books, makes the books last from 6O per cent. to 100 per cent. 
longer than usual, besides keeping the books for a full school year in a 
Clean, Healthful Condition, and in Perfect Repair. 
old books new, but we can make books in good condition last fully twice 


as long. 
Reduce your annual outlay for replenishing new books. 


We cannot make 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Samples free. 


Springfield, Mass. 


total of 1,618 students, an increase of 109 
over last year’s total. The increase in 
the college department during the last 
fuur years from 428 to 633 is especially 
gratifying to the college authorities, 

Toward the new half million fund, the 
college has $170,000 pledged or _ paid, 
beside the valuable Olney art collection. 

The June Bulletin, pubiished bi-an- 
nually by the faculty of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, is out; its sixteen pages briefiy 
summarize the events of the year, ‘The 
Chi Psi Lodge has been iinished, Scott 
and Fish Halls are nearing completion, 
and the new Alpha Delta Phi House is 
being built. A supplement to the alumni 
record and a souvenir volume of the 
Wesley Bi-certennial were published. 
Professor J. M. Van Vleck, after fifty-one 
years of service, has been retired at his 
own request, and is professor emeritus; 
1:0 successor to Professcr Hibbard has 
been chosen. Messrs. Super, Benedict, 
Dutcher, and Eston have been re-ap- 
pointed to their positions on the faculty. 
Within a year members of the faculty 
have delivered over eighty-five lectures 
and written forty publications, including 
six books. Professor Bradley has lec- 
tured on liquid air before fourteen audi- 
ences. Improvements in the liquid air 
plant have made it over three times as 
efficient as any other in the world. Nu- 
trition investigations have been aided by 
a grant of $7,000 from the Carnegie Insti- 
tution. Over half the students are mem- 
bers of the Y. M. C. A., and have guaran- 
teed tu give $400 per annum to support 
the Wesleyan mission school at Chung 
King, China. Twenty-five alumni have 
died during the year. 

Holyoke College is to have a beautiful 
library building costing $100,000, one- 
half being the gift of Andrew Carnegie, 
and the other half raised among the 
friends of the ecllege by President Mary 
E. Woolley. Already the buildings of the 
college are the mest attractive and the 
best apppointed of any woman’s college 
in America, and this will add materially 
to the equipment. 


NEW ENGLAND'S RESORTS. 


The St. Louis Exposition is the objec- 
tive point for numerous vacationists this 
season, but thereare thousands in the East 
who are quite content to take their sea- 


son's rest in their usual summer abode—- 
in northern New England, midst the 
lakes, rivers, and seashore of New Eng- 
land which nature has decorated with 
perfect grace; in the peaceful vales of the 
White Mountains, or the health-giving 
mountain towns, or away in the farther 
recesses of Maine’s pine forests or in the 
woods of New Brunswick. Lakes, Rivers, 
Mountains, and Seashore are the port- 
folios containing beautiful views of 
these sections, and the descriptive books 
“all Along Shore,” “Lakes and Streams,” 
“among the Mountains,” “Southeast New 
Hampshire,” “Southwest New Hamp- 
shire,” “Valley of the Connecticut,” 
“Merrimack Valley,’ “Monadnock Re- 
gion,” “Lake Memphremagog and About 
There,” “Hoosac Country and Deerfield 
Valley,” and “Central Massachusetts.” 
These descriptive books give a detailed 
account of the various regions, and are 
copiously illustrated. They will be 
mailed to any address upon receipt of 
two cents for each book, and the port- 
folios will be mailed upon receipt of six 
cents in stamps for each book by the 
General Passenger Department, Boston & 
Maine railroad, Boston. 


THK MAGAZINES. 


—In addition to entertaining fiction 
the August Delineator contains some- 
thing for each of the practical needs of 
woman, In dress, the latest styles are 


cepicted. The kitchen, the table, the 
garden, the nursery, beside the lighter 
interests of woman, such as her reading, 
her clubs, and other amusements, are 
treated from various standpoints. Thee 
are three storiettes that furnish the exact 
flavor that is looked for in summer read- 
ing, by Carroll Watson Rankin, Alice 
MacGowan, and Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
Lillie Hamilton French, in the delightful 
“Joy of Living’ series, writes on the 
“Manner of Receiving,’ and Seumas Mac. 
Manus and Elizabeth Ruggles contribute 
excellent verse. A timely article by Kd- 
ward Emerson, Jr., on “The Attitude of 
the Japanese Women in the War,” gives 
some very interesting information, and 
is illustrated with exclusive portraits of 
women who are prominent in the patri- 
otic associations of Japan. Bodily sym- 
metry is the subject of the “Beauty” 
paper. In addition, there are plans for 
summer cabins on seashore and moun- 
tains, and a most entertaining collection 
of stories and pastimes for children. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK. 


The above caption is what everyone is 
saying about the new publication on the 
World’s fair issued by the Grand Trunk 
railway system. It is without doubt the 
most artistic and beautifully gotten up 


publication that has been issued in con- 
nection with the Worid’s fair. On the 
very handsome cover are illustrations of 
two beautiful statues displayed at the 
fair, emblematic of the Atlantic ocean 
and the Pacific ocean, embossed with 
steel die in high relief. The book con- 
tains forty-eight pages with descriptive 
matter of the main features of the expo- 
sition profusely illustrated, and embodies 
the latest and best maps of the city of 
St. Louis, showing street car lines and 
many other features, also a map of the 
World’s fair grounds, and a large map of 
the Grand Trunk railway system show- 
ing the route to and from the fair, as 
well as variable routes and attractive 
side trips that will appeal to their patrons. 
A chapter on “How to Reach St. Louis” 
is given, and all information that pro- 
spective visitors to the fair are looking 
for. The publication is not only one that 
will interest everybody who secures a 
copy, but will be a handy guide to those 
who take in the exposition. Copy can be 
had for four cents in stamps, om applica- 
tion to T. H. Hanley, acting New Eng- 
land passenger agent, 360 Washington 
street, Boston. The Grand Trunk on 
June 13 commenced to operate a double 
service direct to St. Louis from Montreal, 
Toronto, Hamilton, London, ete, 


Leave Boston 6.02 p. m., via Boston & 
Albany, in connection with the Michigan 
Central, obtain a magnificent view of Ni- 
agara Falls from Falls View, and arrive 
in Detroit 1.30 p. m., Chicago, 9.30 p. m. 
Inquire of Boston & Albany agents, or 
write W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. agent, 
Buffalo. jun30-5t 


G. Franklin King’s concentrated ink 
powders, advertised in another column 
make an Ink second to none in , and 


at a price not a tithe of that ask for 
ordinary inks. Why not 7 


umberland 


Broadway at 54% St. 
New York, 


: [ ‘HE. most luxuriously furnished Hotel 
in New York. Finest specimens of 

Oriental rugs throughout, salicuelg fur- 
niture and rich draperies. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

IJeal location; near principal theatres 
and shops and in plain view of Central 
Park. Within one minute’s walk of Sixth 
Ave. Elevated Road, and accessible to all 
car lines of the Metropolitan surface roads. 

Transient rates, with bath, $2.50 per 
day and upward. 

The most beautiful restaurant in New 
York. Fine music. 

Excellent food and sensible prices. 


Sunday Evening Table d’Hote Dinner, 
8:30 - - $1.00. 
Souvenirs Every Sunday Evening. 


EDWARD R. SWETT, Proprietor. 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 
| VIA N 


THROUGH 
isLanD FR 


SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT K 
Folters and Information on Request. 


B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Cor gress St., Boston. 
Phone Main 6460. 


~ Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


IZOANOD| 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Camgens. 
D. J FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass, and Tkt, Agt. BOSTON, 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, RELIABLE. 
Fine Arts Building 
ency, 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ CHICAGO. 


_ A&A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 
NO 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


CAUGHT on the fly is always a happy way of accomplishing things, and it is sometimes done in 
: agency work. On June 18, 1904, Supt. Howe of Schenectady came to us for three teachers. 
it was necessary to see all of them, and he was tw start for Europe on June 16. Two of the places were 
easily provides for, The third, in domestic science, was more difficult, for our best candidate was teach- 
ing in Knoxville, Tenn. But it occurred to us that ON so we telephoned to her home address in Pots- 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. Write for application blank to-day. 
OF BOSTON, 
TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 eoyiston st 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 
E ASTE R N Teachers’ 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON 
gency 

4 Establishea 139 MiSs E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 
|BOSTO 

WANTED: Normal graduates of experience. 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


All Grades of Schools Supplied with 
Proficient Progressive Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Posi- 
tions. Correspondence So'icited. 
BYRON F. CLARK, Manager, 
407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 


W ORCESTER act 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. Established 1855. 


If you have an attractive position for a special teacher of English, 
of Latin, of Mathematics, or of the Sciences, it will pay you to cor- 


respond with us. We have 
fied teachers in these lines, but they are going fast. 


Central Teachers’ Agency, Sieger” Columbus, Ohio. 
The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ Bureau ano scHoot ExcHANGE 


Commercial, Shorthand, Drawing, Telegraphy, Penmanship and Language 
Teachers exclusively, 
No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any special agency. 
Commercial Department Positions in High Schools and Colleges a specialty, Write for registra- 
tion blanks and circulars. We also negotiate the sale of school property. 


WM. J. KINSLEY, Mgr. - - =-« 245 Broadway, New York 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Santi 


and FOREIGN Schools, and Families 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal gradua specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public d private 
schools, and families, Advises parents ore WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 
378 Wabash 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


4 Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Coll 
C.J. ALBERT, Manager. Nineteenth Year. Best Scheele and Colleges our 
Western Office: Los Angeles. 


eer Book containing valuable information Freel 


H E gt EST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School vacancies, 
4 and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
ies in Pennsylvania and 


filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacanc 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


offer better opportu- 

UTH AND WEST 

teachers than any 

other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 


done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 
For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE is not the oldest agency, nor has it the largest number 

of registered candidates, but it is in its Sth summer 
and believes that last summer, by direct nomination, it CED a larger percentage of its candidates 
than many who claim as above, in fact definitely an- 


nounces that 
of its recently registered competent candidates have received positions through it. 86 PER CENT 
Send for New Manual with full particu/ars,. 
101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Y.M.C.A. Bidg., Portland, Me. 


Employers are asked to file the papers of candidates hired through us. We want to 
be responsible for our recommendations, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES *ssrssce's. 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave.: MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bide 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., 313 RookeryBlock LOB ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block, 


FIVE TEACHERS IN ONE SCHOOL 


Aggregate Salary, $6,000 


That is an indication of ti.e Gonfidence in our judg- 
ment by one of the most astute school managers in the 
country. Though we place many teachers at smal) 
salaries, we make a specialty of high-grade teachers. 
We know where to find them, and, when the inducements 
are sufficient, how to present these inducements most , 
effectively. 

We submit data to school officials without letting 
candidates know anything about it until ordered to do 
so. Our facilities are at your service. 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A SPECIALTY BY A SPECIALIST, 5 Baker Avenue, Beverly, Massachusetts 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS } Locust st. Louts. 


Some New Books. 


Address correspondence 
to the Manager 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Connectives of English Speech..... Fernald Funk & Wagnalls Co., N. Y. $1.50 
Notes on the Composition of Scientific Papers...... Albutt The Macmillan Co., “ss poet 
Elementary Principles of Economics Ely & Wicker bd “ “ “ 1.00 
Kingsiey = 1,25 


The Singular Miss 
Elementary American History....... . 
Primary Arithmetic.............. 


Montgomery 


Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Smith 


A River Journey (Uncle Robert’s Geography)...... Parker & Helm D. Appleton & Co., | i 
Physical Training for Children by Japanese 

The Church and its Organization.. Lowrie Longmans, Green & Co.,** — 3.50 
Sutphen Harper & Bros., ed 1.50 
Gilman McCiure, Phillips & Co., “ 1.50 
Eckstrom Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1.25 
Guide to the Birds of New England and Eastern 

The Pathway to Reality—(Vol. II.)....-... .sseesees Holdane K. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 3.00 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations.... MacPherson | Ed.) T. Y. Crowell & Co., + 1.00 
Daphne and Her Lad............... Lagen & Ryland Henry Holt & Co., sin 1.25 

VARIETIES. Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 


SAGE CHAUFFEUR. 


“Do you think that the automobile will 
cause the extinction of the horse?’ 

“Not unless the horse persists in get- 
ting in the way,’”’ answered the chauffeur. 
—Washington Star. 


4 


Only truth is never olden, 
Truth alone is ever golden; 
On whatever plain thou pitchest; 
E’er the true man is the richest. 
—F, Forsythe Wilson, 


Ida—‘‘Are you going to send any comic 
valentines, dear?” 

Belle-—“Yes; I’m going to return 
Cholly’s photograph on that day.”—Phil- 
adelphia Record, 


been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. lt soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


G. Franklin «ing of Hawley street and 
Hawley place, Boston, has two concen- 
trated ink powders, which he is sending 
out, postpaid, for twenty-five cents a 
package, one which will make a pint of 
the best red ink, and one for twenty cents 
a package, which will make a gallon of the 
best black ink. The directions for makin 
are very simple, and those who have used 
the inks pronounce them as free flowing, 
unfading, and unsurpassed by any. These 


inks are 
2 very much cheaper any 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
24 Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has had an unprecedented demand for teachers, and wants more candidates for academic and 
grade work. We are getting such positions for teachers every day in the week except Sun- 
day, and can undoubtedly find one for you if you register. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


Send for new illustrated manual. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago 


Positions filled, 6,400. 


Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 


29-A Beacon St. . 
WM. F. JARVIS 


Agency ALVIN F. PEASE. 


9000000000 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
T dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN Drs Mornzs, lowa. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
Ne, 61 E. Oth NewYork. 


Boston, Mass. 


Now Ready, 
THE MOTHER-ARTIST. 


By JANE DEARBORN MILLS. Introduction by M ks 
SCHOFF, Pres. Nat’! Congress of Mothers. Much has 
been said by President Roosevelt and others about 
“larger American families.” This book says: ‘‘better 
American families,” and shows how to do it. Should 
be read by all parents and teachers. $1.00 net, post- 
age 6c. HE PALMER CO., Publishers, 50 
Bromfield &t., Boston, Mass. 


ork on her way home. The time.table showed that she would be likely to take the 11.30 train at night. Mh A 
We again to Potsdam and got her address in New York. Then we sent this oor 
off at Scheneetady. Call on 7. Howe. Domestic science, seven hundred, recommended, sole candi. : 
date.” She made persvnal application and was appointed. The place was just what she L : 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. LX.—)D 0.4 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Acquired from the Morse Company 


trated. $1.00. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Wittiam E. Cuancecror, Superintendent of Schools, Bloomfield, N. J. Illus- 


The United States as a colonial power of world-importance and as a leading nation 
in commerce, manufactures, agriculture, and general prosperity, is the new point of 
view taken in this recently published and thoroughly up-to-date text-book of AMERICAN 
History. Emphasis is judiciously placed on the great principles and movements in our 
national history, and to these the lesser detai!s are subordinated. 

Dr. Chancellor is a specialist in modern methods of historical study and a teacher 
of many years’ experience. His style is original, masterly and simple. In consequence, 
this History is accurate, thoroughly teachable, interesting and unusually valuable. 


THE MORSE READERS 


By Tuomas M. Baturet, Ph. D., Su- 
, perintendent of Schools, Springfield, 
Mass., and M. Powers, 


Five Readers 


This series is based on the best prin- 
ciples of Child Study, is graded care- 
fully throughout, and contains subjects 
keenly interesting and productive of 
thought. 


NEW CENTURY READERS 


By Joun G. Tuomrson, Principal of 
State Normal School, Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Tuomas E. Tuompson, 
Superintendent of Schools, Leomins- 


ter, Mass. 

First Year. For Cur_puoop Days, 25 
cents. 

Second Year. Fairy Faste. 
36 cents. 


Third Year. Nature, Myrn, anp 
Srory, 48 cents. 
The ‘“* New Century Readers "’ repre- 
sent special classroom study of the in- 
terests of children. 


NEW YORK 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


AROUND THE WORLD 


A Geographical Series edited by 
Crarence F. Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 


Three books, from first to fifth grades. 


The first book treats of Eskimos, 
Indians, Arabs, Dutchmen, Chinese, 
and Japanese; the second covers 
Alaska, Mexico, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Cuba, Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, and Hawaii; and the third 
deals with home geography. 


AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES 
Edited by Dr. Samurt Durron. 


Book I. Inptans anv PioNnEERS, 60 
cents. 


Book II, Tue Covontes, 72 cents. 


One superintendent says: ‘‘ There is 
a charm about these books due to the 
sense of accuracy and soundness. 
They are far away ahead of the hack- 
made historical readers.” 


CHICAGO 


New Publications 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“FISHING AND HUNTING” 


Descriptive of the Fishing and Hunting 
Resorts reached by the Intercolonial 
Railway of Canada. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“ TOURS TO SUMMER HAUNTS ” 


An illustrated booklet describing the 
places of most interest to the summer 
visitor. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
Time Table of Canada’s Famous Train 
MARITIME EXPRESS ” 


With descriptive notes. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
SALMON PISHING ” 


A treatise on the art of Fly Fishing, by 
an expert angler. 


tat INTERCOLONIAL For 
A WEEK IN THE CANAAN WOODS” 


An illustrated folder interesting to hun- 
ters of big game. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“ MOOSE OF THE MIRAMICHI ” 


True stories of big game hunting in the 
forests of northern New Brunswick. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
FOREST, STREAM AND SEASHORE ” 


A book worthy of a place in any library, 
A full and graphic description of the 
country traversed by the Intercolonial 
and Prince Edward Island Railways 
of Canada, with historical incidents 
and legends. Handsomely illustrated. 


Write... 


FOR FREE COPIES 


General Passenger Dept. 
MONCTON, N. B., CANADA 


to 


trains daily via the 


less than three days. 


W. W. HALL 
Northeastern Passenger Agent 


and Back 


From Chicago, August 1§ to September 10. 
Final return limit October 23. 


St. Paul and the 
Union Pacific Line 


The Overland Limited runs via this route, and 
makes the trip, Chicago to San Francisco, in 


Th: California Express is another good 
train via this route, and carries tourist sleep- 
ing cars in which the rate for a double berth 
all the way is only $7. 
Cities and Portland, in one direction, $61. 


California 


Two through 


Tickets via the Twin 


369 Washington St. 


BOSTON 


JUIKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Frice in cloth, 50 cents ; in paper, 25 cents. Order of 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: 
10 East 14th St., Manhattan. 


BOSTON: 
Beacon St. 


CHICAGO: 


Follow the Flag 


LL intending to go to the meeting 
4 of the National Educational 
Association in St. Louis should ask 
about the rates and accommodations 
offered by the WABASH. 


The Wabash Railroad Company 


The Popular St. Louis Line 


THE ONLY LINE WITH TERMINALS AT THE MAIN EN- 
TRANCE TO THE WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS 


Through Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars run Daily from BOSTON to 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO 


Apply to 
H. B. McCLELLAN, G.E. A., 
387 Broadway, N.-Y. 
J. D. McBEATH, N. E. P. A., 
176 Washington St., Boston. 
C. S. CRANE, G. P.& T.A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


VALUABLE BOARDING 


AND 


DAY SCHOOL FOR SALE 


Located in growing city In Middle West. Com- 
mercial, music, scientific and preparatory courses. 


Modern brick building, all improvements, furni- 
ture, cabinets, and school equipment. 

Sixty to 120 pupils annually ; good patronage and 
well advertised. 

Owner wishes to attend to other branches of his 
business. Address, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Hducation 
dated Sept. 3 and Oct. 15, 1903. 


N EW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


WW HEN corresponding with our advertisers 
please mention this journal. 


‘*Journal of Education” will secure a 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS tothe 
> year's subscription free. 


378 Wabash Ave. 


N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 
2-A Beacon St., Boston, 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seveu Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all. branches of iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton, 
@. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. YOrN, A.M, 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal. . P. BEOK WITH. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FrroHsuRG, Mass, 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joww GQ Troweanw Princine!. 


UNIV: RSILY Write for Catalogues, 


 Price-List, 
Any Information. 


ToT 


27-29 West 234 St. 
v New York. v 


PUBLISHIN 


N. Dept. 120 Summer Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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